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gi_7 It is not often that we invite attention to any of 
our own articles—but we think that the leading one, on 
«‘Mr. Dew’s lectures,” presents some new views of an old 
subject, that may interest serious enquirers after truth. 





CP We were surprised a few days since to reecive a 
letter postmarked ‘*Niles’—and, on opening it, found 
that it was from a new town laid out on the St. Joseph’s 
river, not far from lake Michigan; and so called in com-~ 

liment to the senior editor of this paper, because of his 


ong and zcalous support of internal improvements and | 


domestic industry. ‘The editor wishes to return thanks 
for this compliment, and many other unpublished acts of 
kindness extended towards him— which continually be- 
get a fear of notdeserving them. 





Mr. Dew’s tecrures. A writer in the ‘*Richmond 
Enquirer” of the 27th ult. has a long article on the pass« 
ing remarks that we made on professor Dew’s lectures, 
in our paper of the 17th. They are signed a ‘Student 
of political economy”—but rather bear marks of the 
hand of a preceptor. ‘This matters not. The author 
compliments us for the manner in which we spoke of 
these lectures. We esteem Mr. Dew us a very honest 
and worthy gentleman, and endvavored to treat him ac- 
cordingly, though altogether dissenting from the most of 
his opinions; which, he will please to excuse us for say- 
ing, reminded us of the essay of a certain antiquarian, 
(whose name, however, we do not recollect), who pub- 
lished a learned dissertation to prove that the ancients 
were unacquainted with glass, at the moment when it was 


the cabinet of curivsities obtained from these long buried 
and almost forgotten cities. We heartily reciprocate the 
compliments paid us by the ‘‘Student;”’ and, in his own 
languaze, are pleased to meet with a controversial essay, 
‘devoid of that scurrility, abuse and malicious imputa- 
tion, which have unfortunately, for some years past, 
characterized the journals of our country.” There is 
generally profit, and, sometimes, even pleasure, in dif- 
fering im opinion with others, under such circumstances, 
{ft logic has no power, facts may be elicited to improve 
the public understandmg; much deluded by pretty 
schemes, such as Owl Creek banks, relief laws, and “iree 
trade.”’ 

In referring to our remark, that Mr. Dew seems to ad- 
mit a general adoption of the “restrictive system” by all 
nations, the “Student”? observes— 

‘‘Mr. Niles has here entirely neglected to notice the 
reasons which Mr. Dew has urged for this universal 
adoption of the restrictive system, and which certainly, 
when well weighed, can furnish no argument at all in 
favor of the system, but which, on the contrary, show it 
to be fraught with fraud and injustice.” 

We had no mterest in the ‘‘reasons” of Mr. Dew. 
The ract which he seemed to admit, was all that con- 
cerned us, being practical men. The “free trade” sys- 
tem is excellent, for the use of offer countries; but the 
‘philosophers’ of the old nations of Europe have not 
caused the adoption of it in any one of éheir own. And 
hence the conclusion is easily arrived at, that the books 
of these ‘‘philosophers,” as well as the log-wood blues 
of the Yorkshire manufacturers, are made ‘*for exporta- 
tion” —though, as Mr. Tod observed, (in 1824), in re- 
ference to a book made by Mr. Cambreleng, we also can 
make more books of this sort than the home market 
demands, without the benefit of a foreign one—that be- 
ing fully supplied! 

On the theory of “free trade,” we should not, perhaps, 
differ widely from the “‘Student.”” But we must take 
“‘things us they are.” And repeat what we have said, 
that its practice cannot be admitted between nations 
unless under a perfect equality, as to their natural or 
artificial condition: natural, as it regards soi! and climate; 
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artificial, as it depends on the habits and customs and 
governments of communities. We respect this as se 
nearly approaching an émpossibility, (exeept under the in- 
fluence of Omnirvorenr Power), as not to be worth 
arguing’ about. We shall, however, mention one case 
in point: Britain, which abounds with ‘free trade” 
‘*philosophers”—dares not suffer the labor of the free 
people of her East India colonies, (far removed as thev 
are), to come into competition with the slave labor of 
her West India colonies, in the supply of sugar,—lest 
the first should become rich and shake off their depend- 
ence, and the last so poor as to be given up to the black 
population which cultivates them: and we ourselves may 
soon'meet with another ease of the same kind that will 
interest us more deeply, as tothe supply of cotton. And 
in this practice of Great Britain, we have a remarkable 
instance, that, though the natural advantages of the 
East Indies, (because of distance), are less fitted to sup- 
ply the [British] home demand than the West Indies,— 
the artificial circumstances of the one are so imperious 
as to compel a virtual exclusion of the products of the 
other. We might filla whole page with similar cases, 
The American eats meat three times a day, if he pleases 
—many of the inhabitants of Europe only once a week, 
if so often, unless very sparingly. Admitted, that they 
ought to be fed equally well.—Shall we reduce the ra- 
tion of Americans, and throw its lessened amount of 
value into the taxes, rents aud tythes, paid by the labor- 
ing poor of Europe to their kings and lords and priests? 
—Such is the practical effect of what is called ‘free 


; trade.” But there is no such thing, except partially; 
discovered in Herculaneum or Pompeii, and added to} 


NOR CAN THERE BE, unless under the great prosperity, 
or severe adversity, of different nations adopting it. In 
England, 4 YEAR OF PLENTY IS A YEAR OF DISTRESS. 
The average price of wheat, in that country, for thirty 
years past, has exceeded 70s. the quarter. In 1822, bee 
cause of a superabundant harvest, it was only 43s.* and in 
that year it was exported from FEingland to the United 
States! And yet, in this same year, thousands perished 
in Ireland for the want of food—the English jails were 
filled with farmers,—beef was at 14d. perlb.—at Bary, 
as stated im parliament, sixty persons had committed 
offences avowedly that they might be taken up, ‘‘prefer- 
ing imprisonment to starvation’’—a gentleman whose ten- 
ants owed him £800, offered to take 400 in full, and could 
not obtain it.} In lreland, the people eat the cows that 
died of starvation—the English pvor rates advanced to 
about 45 millions of dollars—-and vast sums were other- 
wise raised by the charity of individuals, or farnished by 
government, for the relief of the agriculturalists and 
other laboring persons connected withthem. We might 
add much to this fearful list of incidents. Ifthe ‘*Student”’ 
wishes to understand them, he must refer to the contest 
that existed between the natural and artificial state ot 
things even in the same country; and he will discover, 
that natural abundance caused so great a reduction in the 
price of commodities, that the artificial requisitions dn 
labor, for rents, taxes, tythes Kc. were greater than the 
money value which the crops of the farmers yielded; 
and hence they were ruined by tens of thousands, and 
almost universal misery prevailed among the poor: vet 
the weavers, for example, received, in 1822, tour shil- 
lings tor doing a certain quantity of work for which they 
are now paid only Is. 10d. And, if the reasoning of 
“free-trade” gentlemen be correct, these miserable 
men were “monopolisis” and ‘*‘extortioners”’ in 1822, 
when they obtained tour shillings for the same work 
that they now perform for less than half the money. 


*That is, the average of the whole year. At the sea- 
son of the greatest distress, it was only about four shil- 
lings a bushel! 

+The legal power that landlords have to collect, Skeir 
rents, should be remembered 
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Would to heaven, that the ‘‘philosophers” were plac- 
ed in the condition of these persons for three weeks 


only! They would “burn the books,” and substi- 
tute tice for theory. But in 1824, the poor weaver 
laboring 14 hours per day, may have been able to ob- 


tain half a meal for supper—now he goes ‘‘supperless 
to bed,” if not aided by the parish, though he labors 
sixteen hours. This is a state of things that passes all 
“philosophy.” 

The preceding is not, by any means, an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the state of things in England and Ireland in 1822, 
nor is it a solitary one. An abundant harvest has long 

roduced such a result, and must, ia greater or lesser 
egree, and in proportion to its abundance. We reter 
the facts to the serious consideration of the ‘‘Student.”’ 





hy s. 
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lect things as they existed twenty-two years ago. We 
shall certainly admit, that IF the United States had a 
‘‘free” trade with all the world, and but a small part of 
the world had « free trade with us, that we might do an 





excellent business, and very ‘“‘rapidly advance m wealth 
and population!!!” But it was the Frecthia of trade that 


we enjoyed, which brought about the restrictions af 
1807-8. The “Student” ought to have recollected, ar 
made himself acquainted with, the history of events from 
the death of the king of France in 1793, to our war against 
Great Britam in 1812. If he had—be would not have 
ventured on the queer paragraph quoted. But the mis. 
take is a common one, and has Jed to most fatal errors. 
The difference between Europe at war, and Europe at 





{ 


peace, has not been realized! Unnumbered bankrupt~ 


The theory of his professor will not stand against them. | cies and uncounted millions lost—~thousands of honest 
A year of plenty ought not to be a season of distress in | merchants and dealers reduced to beggary, and thousands 
any country. But the very blessings of Gop are set at | of scoundrels living in affluence, have had but little ef- 
naught by the acts of men, in this respect, and what! fect—the multitude looks back to Egypt and “its flesh 


should be natural effects are rendered subservient to arti- | pots.” 


Some however see the difference; and men re+ 


ficial cireumstances, in a way that cannot be mistaken. | puted religious, who perform all the common offices of 
What ought to be—is nothing; what is—is every thing. | life in kindness and eharity—wish another general war in 
The Jove of the ancients was compelled to yield to| Europe, that they may have “free trade” again: that is, 
Fate. We admit not this in regard to the Buna we wor- | possessa NEUTRAL flag, and do the business of OTRER na» 


ship—but it has pleased Him to give different climates 
and soils, habits and conditions to His ercatures—and 
we cannot change them. Still - until they are changed, 
the potions of the “philosophers” will remain imprac- 
ticable, if not grossly unjust. 

“We have thus sligitly glanced at a most important sub- 
ject, out of respect to the motives of the writer in the 
‘*Bnquirer.” bn these principles it is that all civilized 
nations have acted, with some beggured exceptions— 
such as Portugal, who sacrificed her own industry to 
British avarice and cunning, in the **Methuen treaty”— 
PF fate that some seem willing should be ours. £13 

at on this matter we do not wish to speak just now. 
The time may come when we shall probe it to the bot- 
tom. We trust in Gon, and the intelligence and viriue 
of our people, that they will not suffer themselves to be 
offered up, like Portugal, to British domination: and 
that, if ‘‘free trade” is their purpose, they will have free 
trade in ALL things. Britain will gladly throw out a 
*‘sprat to catch a mackerel”—but we will have a mack- 
erel for a mackerel, like for like, and in every respect, 
in the contingency stated. And the man should be ac- 
counted infamous, who will not demand and receive it— 
or, restrict with restriction. 


(ions, as well as their own! A war in Europe, which 
might restrect the trade of the different nations, would be 
hailed almost? 4s the millennium, by the body of those 
most clamorous for ‘‘free tirade” inthe United States, 
A‘*Student” ov professor o! political economy, may not 
know this, seeing ten in beoks; but no one acquamted 
with the world will controvert the facts suggested, 
Every dealing man among us, however unwilling man 
might be to do aught that would produce such war, wo 
gather up all his energies to profit by it. 





We shall not go into a history of the period alluded 
to. Every man of middle age, is, or ought to be, ac» 
quainted with it. Europe was in a state of general war, 
Britain had the command of the sea,—France of the 
continent of Europe. The United States being neutral, 
became, as it were, the protector of the [commercial 
and floating) property of all, in all quarters of the world; 
and we hada glorious “Free rraDe!” Our whole ex- 
port, which, nm 1791 and 1792, at the beginning of the 


French revolution, had a value of only 40 millions, rose’ 


F the amount of two Aundred and ten millions in 1806 


and 1807, even at the short, or frst, price of the one hun- 


| dred and twenty millions in foreign articles that we ex- 


ported in these years! ‘The real value of these articles, 


Submitting to the fact, that the practice of Europe is | at the places of their destination, probably exceeded 150 


against ‘‘free trade,” the ‘Student’ nevertheless would 
infer that it might suit us—seeing that our political insti- 


povorn py and profit, every way, accrued to us 


What 
}caused this? Britain, by her power at sea, (generally), 


tutions are different from those of the rest of mankind! | restricted all the foreign commerce of Europe, &c. ex- 


This is a very unsatisfactory theory. Our political in- 
stitutions are local—for the sole regulation of our own 
internal affairs, as to ourselves seem most cénducive to 
happiness—there is only one party to them; but matters 
of trade are general—there is a foreign as well as a 
local interest to be consulted, and éwo or more parties 
eoncerned. This subject was perfectly understood by 
the first congress under our constitution, and the second 
«et passed by that congress had immediate relation to it. 
But we shall refer more at large to this point below. 
The “Student,” combatting our remerk that ‘free 
trade” never had advantagecusly existed, Ke. says— 
‘s‘But we are not wholly without preeedent upon this 
subject; it Mr. Niles will insist upon arguing from the 
apparent effects of the restrictive system, and cite Eng- 
land and France as favorable examples, why will he not 
turn to our own country, to enable him to judge of the 
effects of freedom of trade? What nation of people has 
ever been known to advance so rapidly in wealth and 


population as our own, from the very commencement of 


their history to 1807, the commencement of all our diffi- 
culties? Yet, during that time, our commerce was com- 
paratively unrestricted. Docs not this one instance 
which we meet with, afford sufficient experience to an- 
nihilate the argument of Mr. Niles? Our diffieuities 
and hard times have commenced with our restrictions, 
and have travelled on pari passu together.” 

We esteem this asa very unfortunate paragraph for 
ouropponent It is one, and the first, that we can grap- 
plé with by figures and facts. The gentleman has taken 


‘cept ler own, and British vessels could not enter, the 
ports of continental Europe. So, by restrictive laws at 
sea and on land, we had free trade—restriction being the 
fountain of our prosperity! But this excited the jealousy 
or hate of the great rival nations,—or, they thought it 
their interest that this “free trade” should end, and so 
they “restricted” it, by orders in council or imperial dem 
crees, between which our vessels were equally threaten- 
ed with seizure on the ocean or sequestration in port! 
These acts of violence led to our restrictive measures, re- 
commended as mutters of necessity by Jerrenson, which 
terminated with the war against Great Britain, on the 
recommendation of Mapison, But the present question 
about ‘ ‘free trade” has no more relation to the events of 
these times—the embargo, non-intereourse and war, 
than to the dilapidation, or repair, of the huge wall of 
China. <A glazier might as well refer to a season of hail 
storms, or the doings of mobs, to shew what his business 
ought to be,—as the state of our commerce, antecedent 
to 1808, be brought into argument on the general ‘*free- 
dom of trade.” 

But does the “Student” believe that we imposed no 
restrictions on trade until 1807? Knows he not that, 
until 1816 we had heavy discriminating duties on tonnage 
and imports with all pations, and yet have with those not 
specially agreeing to grant tree trade for free wade, with 
us? that while American vessels paid siz cents per ton, on 
entry, a foreign one paid an hundred; that a quantity of 





articles paying 100 dollars duty, if imported in ap Ame- 
rican vessel, paid 210, if imported in a foreign bottom? 


onty a one-sided view of the subject, and does not reco!- | that this difference in the duties was about eruat, in gen 
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eral, to the whole pay of the officers and men engaged 
in navigating vessels subject to it? Is he ignorant of the 
effects of these things—that they built up the navigation 
of the United States, and rendered it the safest und the 
best, and the cheapest of all nations? And why refuse to 
manufactures that which has accomplished such wonder- 
ful things for navigation! Does the “Student” not know 
that the navy was built, and is kept up, at the annual ex- 

nse of three or four millions of dollars, avowedly for 
the “protection of commerce?”’—that a ship of the line 
may be called into the protection of a small merchant 
vessel, the whole value of whose cargo may be less than 
the wages paid by the public to the officers and crew of 
the ship, while actually employed in the service of such 
merchantman? ‘This forced state of things is wholly op- 
posed to the scheme of “free trade,” as urged by the 
‘whilosophers.’? We approve and support them, be- 
longing to the “school of practice:” but why American 
cannon may be righttully used (and on the principles of 
“free trade’), to defend American property m the mid- 
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page 402. Mrs, Morgan was one of a large society of 
ladies, who, among other things, had resolved, that ¢ 
would confine their purchases of apparel for themselves 
and families to articles manufactured within the United 
States. She forwarded a copy of the proceedings to Mr. 
Jefferson, and received this letter in return: 
** Monticello, Jan. 26th 1822, 

“T have duly received, dear madam, your favor of the 
10th, with the eloquent circular and address to your pa- 
triotic and fair companions in good works. I well recol- 
lected our acquaintance with yourself personally in 
Washington, valued for your own merit as well as for 
that of your esteemed father. Your connexion, too, 
with the family of the late col. Morgan, is an additional 
title to my grateful recollections. He first gave us no- 
tice of the mad project* of that day, which, if suffered 
to proceed, might have brought afflicting consequenves 
on persons whose subsequent lives have proved their in- 
tegrity and loyalty to their country. 

“The effort, which is the subject of your letter, is true 











dle of the Great South sea, and American laws may not 

rotect property at home, located on the Potomac or 
Patajecs, we cannot find out! Though often urged, the 
“philosophers” have avoided this thing as the old Israel- 
ites shunned a man afflicted with the leprosy. Tt ‘eap- 
sizes” the whole of their theory, and laughs at thew ar- 

uments. But we will tel! those interested—that, if the 
protection of American industry at home is withdrawn, 


ily laudable, and, if generally followed as an example, 
or practised as a duty, will change very udvantageously 
| the condition of oyr tellow citizens, and do just honor to 
\those who shall take a leadin it. No ong 44S BEEN ( 
| MORE SENSIBLE THAN MYSELP OF THE ADVANTAGE OF 
}PLACING THE CONSUMER BY THE SIDE OF THE PRODU- 
CER, NOR MORE DISPOSED To PROMOTE IT BY EXAMe 
PLE. But these are among the matters which I now 
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protection abroad will be retused, and the navy be “toma- 
hawked;” as perhaps, it would have been alter 1824, 
had not the tariff law of that year passed. // e stand up 
for equality, and do not acknowledge any privileged 
class. In granting to others, we also expect to receive— 
aye, and will. Icis of uo concern to the revenue whe- 
ther goods are exported or imported in Am rican or 
foreign vessels, unless ou broad and general principles 
applicable to all the pursuits of honest industry. It is 
the consumer, not the merchant or ship-owner, that pays. 
A silly one boasted tu JerFenson of the revenue paid by 
the merchants of New York—“remove the custom house 
across the river, said he, and Paules Hook will pay it.” 
The collectors of state and county taxes may as well 
claim the merit of supporting then several states, or 
counties, as the merchants of paying the revenue from 
imports. Yet these, the best protected of all others, and 
moreover allowed a bounty on their business in eredits 
given at the custom house, are among the loudest claim- 
ants of ‘free trade” —and the **philosophers”’ think they 
are right, or, at Jeast, do not reprove them. 

The “Student” is further mistaken, It was uot till 
1824 that the laws previous to 1807 were materially 
changed, (in the present fashionable phrase), with a view 
to the “restriction of commerce.” ‘The law of 1816 was 
a revenue bill, as much so as the 2nd act of the first con- 
gressin 1789. 

The *‘Student” says—he was grea‘ly astonished at the 
following sentences of Mr. Niles’ critaque— 

“A remarkable instance of the preterence of theory 
over practice, is found in professor Dew’s lectures, p. 29. 
He quotes Mr, Jefferson’s remarks, contained in his 
notes on Virginia, as to suffering our work-shops to re- 
main in Europe, but refers not to his report on the fish- 
eres in 1791; his report on commerce in 1793; his mes- 
sages to congress iu 1802, 1800 and 1808; his tamous let- 
terto Mr. Austin in 1815, and to Mr. Sampson in 1817 
—in all which, he takes new grounds; and in the latter, 
renounces the opinions expressed in his notes on Vir- 
ginia, experience having proved them erroncous.” 

Here follows a long train of remarks that occupy more 
room than we can afford to them. The substance how- 
ever is, that Mr. Jefferson at the date of his letter to Mr, 
Austin, “was highiy exasperated at the British orders in 
council,” &e. and refers to his letters writtento Mr. 
Giles in 1826. ‘I'he orders ia eouncil, &c. bad been 


dead aso us, four years, when Mr. Jefferson wrote to | 


Mr. Austin; and we regard the reference to his letter to 
Mr. Giles as an auhappy one. But respect for the mem- 


ory of the departed sage prevents us from speaking of 


these letters as we should, under different cireuwstances, 
and posterity will pronounce on the publication of them, 
Yet lo support ourselves, we feel justificd in copying the 
following lettcr to Mrs, Katherine Duane Morgan, dated 
at Monticello, Jan. 26,1822. Sce Reeisren, vol. XX, 











|**Student?? can point ont one, 
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leave to others. Time, which wears all things, does 
not spare the energies either of body or mind of a presque 
octogenane. While I could, I did what I could, and now 
acquiesce cheertully in the law of nature, which, by ute 
fitting us for action, warns us to retire, and leave to the 


| generation of the day the direction of its own affairs. 


‘*The prayers of am old mon are the only contributions 
left in his power. Mine are offered sincerely for the 
success uf your patriotic efforts, and particularly for 
your own individual happiness and prosperity. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 

Mrs. Katherine Duane Morgan.” 

Was the venerable man yet “exasperated”? at the 
British orders in council? Who is there that ean find it 
in bis heart to place the things suggested in this letter, in 
apposition to those contained in the letter to Mr. Giles? 
And should this letter to Mr. G. written in his extreme 
old age, be referred to, to do away uniform principles on 
which he acted from 1791 to 1822, a period of more than 
30 years? In 1808, he suggested in his message to con- 
eress that domestic manutactures should be reudered 
‘hermanent” by “PROHIBITIONS.” But we cannot 
pursue this subject, Let it rest in peace. 

The concluding part of the ‘‘Student’s” remarks, we 
regret to observe, is about robbing, stealing, cheating, 
&e.—every-duy things; destitute of any foundation in 
practice, however well suited to PHILOSOPHICAL theorists. 
We demand proof of the advaneed price of a single 
commodity because of advanced duties to protect the 
home manufacture of it. Neither the professor nov the 
We speak absolutely. 
We want no argument about it, but appeal to fucts. And, 
until some reddéery, stealth or cheat is shewn, the “Sta- 
dent” must excuse us for refusing to speculate on his 
hard words. He has reduced himself from his own dig- 
nity by using them, ‘They may suit aa dut Cesar aus 
nihil politician—one that would ride any thing to get 
forward, and “bargain with Satan for a seat upon his 
throne of fire,’”? but donot become the character of a Situs 
dent. Whatever may be the theory, it is pot true in 
practice, tbat an advance of duties bas acted as an advanc-~ 
ed tax on consumers. We mean advanced duties for 
PROTECTION, except, perhaps, in ove of the kill-tariff 
provisions of the last law, voted for by the south; indik 
reetly to accomplish what might not be roanfully, (we 


had hike to have said honestly), advocated in wretched 
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TIME-SERVING TIMES. 

Woot. One merchant in Boston, between the 20th 
May und Ist Sept. 1829, sold, on commission, 195,284 
ibs. American wool, received from New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine, ares to $64,576 89-— 
or at an average of about 33 cents per 0. 
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Svear. Mr. Gurley, a member of congress, from 
Louisiana, apprehensive that an attempt will be made at 
the next session of congress to abolish or reduce the duty 
on foreign sugar, which is three cents a pound, has sent 
circular letters to the planters in Louisiana, to obtain facts 
on which to strengthen his opposition to the discontinu- 
ance or reduction of the duty. His intention is to resist 
an expected argument that prodection is no longer neces- 
sary. 

The Louisiana Gazette recommends assisting other 
states, in order to obtain assistance. [Wat. Int. 

(This’is well. There are none of our manufacturers 
so well protected as the sugar planters. There is no jug- 
gling about, or evasion of, the duties which operate in 
their favor, and we wish to them the full benefit of the 
laws of the land, though because of the soil and climate, 
they have pretty directly the character of “monopolists,”’ 
to use the favorite phrase of anti-tariffites. But their in- 
creased production has, doubtless, lessened the price of 
their commodity, and benefitted the American consum- 
ers; and, though the range of our country in which the 
eane may be advantageously cultivated, is comparatively 
small,—we have no manner of hesitation in believing, 
that the domestic competition will very speedily reduce 
the price of sugar to the lowest price that it ought to bear, 
as compared with that of other articles; except, as will 
probably soon »ppear manifest, that slave-labor is dear- 
er than that of white treemen. The tariff, at present, is 
te Louisiana more valuable than the richest mines of gold 
ever discovered. We shall revert to this subject. } 





Pestic Dtatr. Having laid aside the notice, witha 
view to some remarks on the crrrency which we in- 
tended to make, we have neylected to say, that the secre- 
tury of the treasury has notified the Lolders of the six 
per cent stock of 1813, that, on the first of January next, 
he will pay off upwards of three millions of the national 
debt. 

‘Tae Branprwine. It is stated in the New York pa- 
pers that the reason for countermanding the orders for the 
sailing of this frigate is, the insufficiency of the appropri- 
ations made at the ijast session of congress to meet the ex- 
pense. [The report was, that she was to proceed to Lis- 
bon to make certain special demands of Don Miguel, as 
to the seizure of certain American vessels. ] 





CRIMES IN MakyLanp. Large cities, from their very 
nature, are the places of resort of rogues and villains 
from al/ quarters; for in these they may carry on their 
operations with comparative security, because of the 
multitudes of persons with whom they are mixed. Bal- 
timore, however, is not a very ‘‘snug harbor” tor them. 
They are pretty soon feretted out, and compelled to 
fly, if escaping arrest. But when arrested, they fre- 
quently escape punishment, and are again let loose on 
society, by removing their trials, on most trifling pre- 
tences, (as the law allows them), to an adjacent county, 
at a great expense to the city, in the hope and belief that 
the witnesses against them, will, for various causes, not 
appear against them. This isa growing evil, and one 
that loudly calls for the interposition of the legislature. 
We, surely, would afford, to the most consummate 
scoundrel, a ‘‘fair trial;” but the plea that it cannot be 
obtained in Baltimore, on behalf of strangers whose 
names or offences are unknown to a dozen people out of 
the range of the police and the inhabitants of the jail, is 
ridiculous—and ought not to be allowed; for the cost of 
removing their trials, whether found guilty or innocent, 
tallson the city. We observe, however, that one person, 
who lately removed his case to Annapolis, has been sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years in the penitentiary—but six 
others were remanded, the witnesses not answering. 
Thus the city will have to bear the expense ot keeping 
them in jail six months longer, and then of sending them 
back again. But if they had reached the place of their 

robable destination, the penitentiary, they would, at 
east, be compelled to earn the cost of their board and 
lodging. 

‘Tne Consrzttation. ‘The recent visit of this vessel 
oi our navy to England, produced some interest there. 
;\ London paper says, “the vessel las been visited by 2 





number of persons, who experienced the most uniform 
attention from the officers and. crew. ‘Though one of the 
oldest vessels in the American service, she is a very fine 
one, and is stated by nantical men to present many im. 
provements in her rigging and internal arrangements 
which might be introduced with advantage into our navy,” 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. The follow. 
ing appear in the Washington papers— 

John George Schwarz, to be consul of the U. States 
at Vienna, in the Austrian empire. 

James Lenox Kennedy, ot New York, to be consul of 
the United States for the ports of Guaymas, Mazattan 
and San Blas, in Mexico. 

Silas K. Everett, ot New York, to be consul of the 
United States at Panama, in the republic of Colombia. 

Asa Worthington, ot New York, tobe consul of the 
United States at Lima, and for the ports of Peru, vice 
William Radcliff, removed. 

Joseph W. E. Wallace,to be consul of the United 
States at San Antonio, in Mexico, vice David Dixon, re- 
signed. 

John M. Bowyer, of Alabama, to be consul of the U. 
States at Guazacualeo, in Mexico, vice Charles Douglas 
removed. 

Emanuel J. West, to be charge’ d’affaires of the U. 
States to the republic of Peru. 

AMERICAN NAVIGATION. The following litle para 
graph shews what protection has accomplished i favor 
of our navigation— 

A London paper of Sept. 24, mentions, that an Ame- 
rican vessel was then taking on board tin the London 
docks acargo of Surat cotton wool for China. 

We refer this to the consideration of the Virginia 
‘Student of political economy.”’ 
| New Yorks. From the Evening Post. The follow- 
ing statement of the amount of real and personal estate in 
the city of New York, as valued by the corporation in 
the present year, with the amount of the city tax which 


it shows the vast amount of property over whieh the 
common council exercise, by the present charter, a con- 
trol scarcely checked by any responsibility. 
Total assessment of real estates in 
the year 1829, 


do ‘*Personal” $76,854,880 00 


35,691,136 00 





‘Total assessments, value 





Amount of city tax, 
§t_}>T he general election in this state commenced on 
Monday last, and continued ¢hree days—the reason for 
which we are wholly ata loss todetermine. In the city, 
there were five “regular tickets,” besides much ‘‘scat- 


needful record of the result. 

Judging by what we see in the newspapers, they must 
have hada “precious time” of it in New York, pullin 
and hauling five different ways for the assembly ticket, 
making confusion worse confounded by the dissentions 
about city officers, &e. The Courier expresses great 
alarm lest the “infidel ticket,” as it is pleased to call the 
‘‘working men’s ticket,” shall beat the ‘‘regular Tamma- 
ny Hall ticket”—and invoked all parties to exert them- 
selves to put that ticket, [| which is said to have been ‘‘got 
up by Fanny Wright, Robert Dale Owen and R. L. Jen- 
nings’’] down, as being opposed to the ‘‘fundamental laws 
of society.”” The strange doings at the election in this 
city last year, will teach many that ‘‘it is easier to raise 
the d—1, than to lay him;” and that the way to excite the 
thoughtless or manufacture voters, once taught, is not 
easily forgotten. 

PHILADELPAIA. From certain tables published in 6 
late number of the “Register of Pennsylvania,” it ap- 
pears that the county tax payable by the city in 1829, 1s 
77,544 17.—City tax, 222,803 58. Poor tax, 59,136 26. 
Total, $59,486 04. 





it is made to pay, has been obtained from the comptrol- 
ler’s office. It is an interesting document, inasmuch as | — 





112,526,016 00 | 
507,107 24 


tering” in some of these; and for charter officers, the 
people seemed yet more divided. We shall make all 
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The city contains 16,556 taxables, and, calculating 5 
inhabitants to each taxable person, a population of 82,780 


souls. 

But 350,000 dollars is not all the tax paid by this com- 
munity. There are besides, the shop tax, the collateral 
inheritance tax, the duties on such foreign goods as are 
consumed in the city, the fees paid to the board of health, 
the fees paid to magistrates, constables, prothonotaries, 
clerks of court, &c. &e.—It is not easy to ascertain the 
whole amount that is paid annually by the 82,780 inha- 
bitants of the city proper, for expenses of government; 
but it must amount to some millions. [P/il. Gazette. 

{And how, we would ask, do they pay these ‘“‘some 
miluons?”? By the profits of their foreign trade, or the 
labor of their own hands, in the production of home-made 
articles of value? We respectfully make these enqui- 
ries, (the Gazette isa decidedly anti-tariff paper), and 
should like te know what Philadelphia would be but for 
her mechanics and manufacturers. We think that the 

ss would soon grow in many of her most thronged 
streets, and that the annual rental of property would 
decline three fourths, were the “workshops in Europe.’’) 





Com. Porter. Ata public dinner given to commo- 
dore Porter, at Chester, by his friends in Delaware eoun- 
ty, on Thursday the 22d. of October, he addressed the 
company as follows:— 

Gentlemen. After a painfal absence from my native 
country of nearly four years, it afforded me unspeakable 
joy to be landed at the spot where, twenty years since, 
{formed my nearest and dearest connection—to be placed 
at once in the bosom of my family, to be surrounded by 
numerous friends with whom I had passed the most hap- 
py period of my life, and among whom, were it left to 
my choice, | would cheerfully pass the remainder. 

A wanderer by profession, and heretofore by inclina- 
tion; having seen much of the world, and experienced 
many of its vicissitudes, and jhaving had an opportunity 
of making a just —e of the enjoyments with each 
country and place | have visited affords, l am fully and 
firmly convinced that there is no part of it, where man- 
kind enjoys so great a share of happiness, vs our beloved 
country; originating principally, in its political institu- 
tions, and the general diffusion of knowledge; and no 
spot within it, better calculated to produce the enjoy- 
ments of life, trom its climate, abundance of its products, 
beauty and location, than Delaware county Pennsylvania. 

I beg therefore gentlemen, to drink. 

Health and prosperity to the citizens of Delaware 
county; may they long enjoy, in their rich and fruitful 
fields, their flourishing manufactories, and in their abun- 
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ticulars. It would seem that the manufacture of banks, 
and the miserable relief laws, though they have all dis- 
appeared like the figures presented by a magic lanthorn, 

et have a powerful effect on the prosperity of this state. 
‘he makers of these things, (and we know not enough 
of the local politics of Kentucky to identify them)—have 
a formidable account to settle between themselves and 
the people whom they deluded into a Aurrad for new ways 
of doing old things. Men who expended more for their 
vices than they laid out for bread, were roused into hor- 
ror, because of payments of their debts after the usual 
mode; and suffered themselves to be mounted by politi- 
cal aspirants, who made political hobbies of them. The 
results, we hope, will convince thousands of the danger 
of tampering with established principles to subserve tran- 
sient purposes—too often selfish, if notreally base. We 
have long regretted that our prophecies respecting these 
things have been more than fulfilled: and especially, that 
so many farmers have suffered themselves te be Jed into 
a surrender of their independence to the keeping of soul- 
less banking institutions. A certain ‘‘Central Bank” 
will teach another Iessan on this subject, 

Onto. The Steubenville Herald gives a statement of 
the members recently elected for the legislature of this 
state. It shews 32 ‘‘Jackson” in the house, and 4v 
‘republican,” and 21 “Jackson” in the senate, and 15 
‘‘republican’”—majority against ‘‘Jackson”’ on joint bal- 
lot, two. The editor of the ‘‘Herald” however thinks 
that the republicans will have a larger majority than is 
thus reported. But another paper claims a majority of 
republicans [or Jacksonians] m joint ballot—with a ma- 
jority in the senate and an equal vote in the house of re- 
presentatives. 

[We wish some more certain definition of parties—and 
much dislike the calling of them after persons. } 

Lovuistana. Death of governor Derbigny. Peter 
Derbigny, governor of the state of Louisiana departed 
this lite at 1 o’clock on Tuesday morning, October 6th. 
His death was occasioned by a wound in the head, re- 
ceived from the trunk of a tree, when leaping from his 
carriage to avoid the danger about to result from its being 
overturned. lis funeral was attended on Wednesday, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. A long procession followed his re- 
mains to the grave. Gov. D. has successively filled the 
uffices of attorney general, judge of the supreme court, 
secretary of state, and governor of the commonwealth. 
In consequence of his death the gubernatoral office will 
be temporarily, filled by H. Bauvais, esq. president of 
the senate. 





dant mineral products, all the wealth and happiness that 
honesty, industry and patriotism merit. 





New Jenrser. 


district attorney of the United States ior New Jersey, 
received 39 votes for governor. 15 were given for 1. H. 
Williamsen, esq. who has held the office for many years, 
and for Mr. Chetwood. 

It is stated that Mr Wall has peremptorily refused to 
accept the office of governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. The Philadelphia Senti- 
nel gives the following as official returns— 

For governor—Mr. Wolt 76,673 

Mr. Ritner 50,151 

The same paper alse publishes a roll of the senate 
aud house of representatives, and says that there is in the 
former ‘27 Jackson and 6 Adams and Clay;” and in the 
latter for Jackson 80, for Adams and Clay, 14. It seems 
that only ¢welve “‘anti masonic” members have been 
elected to the house of representatives—none, we believe, 
to the senate. This may strengthen certain remarks 
made in our last number. 

We have been amused with a calculation, in which 
Mr. Wolf was to receive the exact majority of 49,000 
votes, and Mr. Ritner obta n mujorities only in three coun 
tes—viz. in Adams 20, Erie 50, and Somerset 50. 


_Kenrtocky. 
ttons from this 





state, and mentions some interesting par- 





Newanrg, N. J. is one of the most prosperous towns. 
in the United States. It was late a small village, now « 


The two houses of the legislature went | large city, through the industry and success ot its manu- 
into joint ballot on Friday last week, for governor and | facturers aud mechanics. 
other officers; and Garrit D. Wall, esq. [*‘Jackson”’} the | 


A vast amount of domestic 
goods is exported from this place and its vieinity, Pifty 
new houses are now going up, and will hacdly supply 
the demands of the present over-crowded population 
The various stages, carrying from 20 to 25 passengers, 
make twenty regular trips to New York daily; and there 
‘is also a steam boat that makes four trips daily, general- 
ly filled with passengers. We should like to see a sta- 
i tistical account of this town, similar to that which is an- 
nually published of Paterson. 





Mr. Baroza Perrerra, late charge d’affatres trom 
Portugal, wes arrested in Philadelphia on the 30th ult. 
under a writfrom the district court, at the suit of his 
successor, Mr. Vorladi d’Azambuja, the aceredited re- 
presentative of Don Miguel. Bail was demanded in 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, which the de- 
tendant declined to give, and was committed to prison 
The Philadelphia Chronicle of the next day says: 

At noon to-day, the matter came before Mr. Justice 
Barnes on a rule to shew cause of action, and why the 
plaintiff, claiming privilege asa diplomatic agent, should 
not be discharged. The cause of action, set forth in the 
plaintiffs affidavit, was the detention, by the defendant} of 
documents appertaining to the mission. ‘Phe question ot 
privilege was then entered opon, and the argument is 











The “Sentinel” speaks of great emigra- | now proceeding. 


‘The same paper of a subsequent date ebserves: 
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Tn the action brought by the minister of Don Miguel of 
pe ing against the representative of on Pedro, noti- 
ced in Saturday’s paper, judge Barnes, after an argument 
by Messrs, Phillipsand J. R. Ingersoll for the plainuff, 
Messrs. Chauncey and Binney for the defendant, dis- 

the latter on common bail; being of opinion that 
the plaintiff's affidavit asserted no such ttle, in himself, 
to the papers in question, as to enable him to maintain 
an action for their recovery. The question of privilege, 
we understand, will again come up on Satarday next. 


Mars. The mode of making small maps has recently 
been much improved in this city. The names of the 
towns are first set up in types, in their proper places; 
the inter spaces are filled up with guadrates, of the same 
height with the types; the whole is then stereotyped; 
rivers, mountains, lines, &c. are then engraved on the 
metal which represents the quadrates, and the remaining 
space is reduced. ‘The letters made in this manner ap- 
pear much plainer than those etched or engraved. 

' Boston Palladium. 

[We saw a map ofa part of European Turkey, pub- 
lished a few days since in one of the Boston papers—( we 
forget which, but really, “credit” ought to be given for 
it), that must have been made in this manner. We could 
not sufficiently admire its neatness, and wondered how it 
had been done. ‘The discovery is one of no small im- 

rtance. Hereafter, and at a moderate cost to pub- 

ishers, maps, for momentary reference, as events may 
interest the public, can be promptly furnished, and with 
sufficient accuracy. | 





Tue Arrican cotony now has upwards of 1,500 in- 
habitants. The soilis tertile, and found congenial to 
the constitutions of the colored people, especially if from 
the southern states. They have good schools establish- 
ed, and appear to be rapidly leaving the humble rank 
that they held in the United States. ‘The colonists, them- 
selves, exported $70,000 worth of produce last year. 
They are at peace with the natives, and are obtaining an 
extensive intercourse with them. ‘The owners of six 
hundred slaves are now waiting the movements of the 
society to liberate them, for removal; but the funds are 
yet wanting. 





Baritisn miseries. From a variety of statements of 
the same kind, we offer the following from a late English 
paper to shew the coniition of the laboring classes. 

Hauncote, a village of aboul 70 houses, 15 of which 
are deserted; the remainder are inhabited by weavers 
and calico printers. This place wearsa most dreary as- 
pest; the roofs of several of the houses have tallen in, 
the windows are broken, and the doors walled up. 
Some of those inhabited are cheerless places for human 
beings to live in. The landlord of the inn said— 
**Ywelve years ago I used to draw £50 on a club day; 
the last time I drew £1. You see the people cannot 
get meat, much less drink; they have no dinners now 
when they mect; besides, some families are gone to hive 
at Rawtonstall, and others at Ashton-under-Line. ” 

In the whole township there are 22 farmers, and 70 
epttagers, 40 of whom receive relief, in one shape or 
other. In 1825 the amount paid to the poor was £205 
Gs. 2hd.3 in 1826 it-was £238 10s, Lid.; im 1827, £245 
Os, 11d.; in 1828, £2359 Ss. 2hd.; and 1829, is going on 
in the 8ame proportion. fF asked the overseer, a very in- 
telligerit young farmer, how they contrived to reduce 
their expenditure whilst the severity of distress was 
unmitigated. He said, *‘some families have left, and 
those who remain are not dealt with as formerly. [Ve are 
harder with ‘em than we were before. We are com- 

Ned to use every method to keep them off. Every 
thing is done on the lowest scale; and if they go before 
a roagistrate he does not allow them any thing like their 
former pay. Poor foiks are, indeed, very itl used.” 

Apminat Cortinewoon, of the British navy, Nel- 
sdn’s right hand man and second in the battle ot Tratal- 
gar, was fifty years in the naval service, of all which only 
twelve was spent on shore; and the last twelve years of 
his life he was only once in England. Qn one. occa- 
ston, he was twenty-two months at sen, without letting go 
ananchor, or going into port. He possessed the entire 





eee 





confidence of his government, and was kept in the per- 
formance of the most arduous duties, 








Bank or Exctanp. At a meeting of the proprie- 
tors of the bank of England on the 17th of Sept. a semij- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent. was declared. An at. 
tempt wasmade by some ot. the proprietors, to obtain a 
vote for a statement of the affairs of the bank. The 
chairman and others objected to any such disclosure, as 
likely to be injurious, and contrary to the usages of the 
company for a hundred and twenty years. The chair- 
man, in answer to a question put to him, stated the total 
amount of notes in circulation to be £18,770,000, 

Inznany. A mannamed Maurice Deneer was lately 
executed at Limerick for an assault and highway robbery. 
The sheriff waited until the last moment, for the belief 
was universal that he was innocent, and a reprieve was 
expected. He understood only Jrish, and knew not what 
was going forward during his trial—when the judge ad- 
dressed him, after he was found guilty, he did not know 
hisdoom. He persisted to the last most firmly, that he 
was as innocent of the offence as the child unborn, as a 
priest who attended him explained to the people. 

It seems strange that in so sm lla country as Treland, 
so long subjected to English domination, that hundreds 
of thousands of its inhabitants should be totally ignorant 
of the language in which the laws by which they are goy- 
erned are written, 





Mexico. From the following official document, it 
appears the terms under which the Spaniards eapitulat- 
ed, as stated in our last, were incorrect, but though that 
lenity was not extended to the invaders which former 
accounts furnished, we must think the Mexican com- 
mander has taken the most jucicions means by which 
forcibly to impress on the mind of Ferd mand the folly 
of attempting to subject bis reb: lious provinees witha 
handful of troops. For however distracted may be their 
governments, the hatred of the mothercountry is sincere, 
and the least inroad by her instantly quells their feuds 
and unites them against the common enemy. A _ rein- 
foreement tor Barradas of one hundred and seventy-five. 
men, arrived at ‘Vampico bar on the 22d ult, 

Cafatulatzon of the Spaniards. 

At head quarters, at Puchla Viejo of ‘Tampico, on thé 
Lith of September, 1829, assembled major general Pe- 
dro Landero, colonel of engineers, Jose Ignacio Yberri, 
and colonel Jose Antonia Mejia,on the part of Antonic 
Lopez de Santa Anna, general-in-chief of the Mexiean 
army; and brigadier- general Jose Miguel Salomon, ané 
major Fulgencio Salas, on the part of Isidro Barradas, 
general of the Spanish troops invading the republic of 
Mexico;—and having exchanged their respective pow- 
ers, agree to the following articles: — 

1.—On the morning of to-morrow at 9 o'clock, the 
Spanish forces shall evacuate the fort on the bar, the 
troops with their arms and the drams beating, in order 
to deliscr them, together with their munitions of war, 
tothe Mexican division; they shall be commanded by 
general Manuel de Mier y ‘Veran, second in command of 
the army. ‘he said troops shall join their offcers in 
Tampico de Tamaulipas, the latter retaining their swords. 

2d.—The day after, at six inthe morning, the whole 
of the Spanish division whieh oecupies Tampico de 
Tamaulipas shall march out under the command of gene- 
ral Mier y Teran, and shall deliver up their arms, flags 
and munitions of war, inthe lower quarters of Altimira, 
the officers retaining their swords, 

5. ‘The army and the Mexiean republic most solemn- 
ly gusrantee the safety of the lives and private property 
of every individual of the invading division. 

4. The Spanish division shall remove to the city of 
Victoria, where they shall remain until they embark for 
Havana, 

5. Permission is granted to the Spanish general to 
send to Havana one or two officers, to obtain transports 
to convey his forces to the said port. 

6. The Spanish general shall pay the cost of the 
maintainance of his division during its stay -in the coun- 
try; and also the cost of the transports. , 

7. The sick and wounded belonging to the Spanish 
division who are unable te march, shall remain in the etty 
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<f Tampico de Tamaulipas, until they can be removed 
tothe hospital of the Mexican army, where they shal! 
be taken care of at the cost of the Spanish army, which 
army shall furnish a surgeon, corporals and soldiers that 
may be thought necessary to take care of them. 

8. The baggage nevessury to the removal, is reserved 
to the Spanish division; for the removal of which they 
are to pay the wages customary in the country; and they 
shall also pay for their provisions. 

9. The colonel of the division of the Spanish army ts 
charged with the fulfilment of this capitulation with re- 
spect to the troops on the bar, and le will also see that a 
passage is afforded to the general who commands the 
point called Dona Cecilia. 

10. General Mier y ‘Teran will appoint two officers 
who will facilitate his operations according to the lore- 
going articles. 

The above is agreed to and confirmed by the under- 
signed on the day and date before mentioned. 

Pepro pe Lanpero, 
Jose Ienacio YRERRI, 
Joss Anronto Megsra, 
Jose Micurt Satomon, 
FOULGENCIO SaAtas, 

1 ratify the foregoing capitulation. 

ANTONIO Lopez pE Santa ANNA. 

I ratify the foregoing capitulation. 

Isipro Barravas. 
Additional articles. 

Proposed by the Spanish general.—lf any Spanish 
forces belonging to the division of general Barradas 
should arrive at this port, they will be prevented from 
Janding, and this convention shall be made known to 
them. 

Proposed by the Mexican general.—The general, 
commaniers, officers and troops who belong to the divi- 
sion of general Barradas, solemnly promise never to re- 
turn, nor take up arms against the Mexican republic. 

( Signed and ratified as before ) 

Notwithstandmg gen. Barradas has surrendered. it is 
Stated that 2000 Spaniards, from Munilla, have landed 
on the coast of Oaxaca, and passed 20 leagues mto the 
interior, among the Indians. It would thus seem that 
the Spaniards had long contemplated their enterprize 
against Mexico. If the report of the troops from Ma- 
nilla is true, it may cost the Mexicansa great deal of 
trouble to subdue them. 

CotomBra. Much alarm prevailed at Carthagena on 
tbe 6th ult.—the date of our last advices, and all was con- 
fusion and uproar there; gen. Cordova had hoisted a 
standard of opposition to Bolivar, issued a proclamation, 
and collected some troops. A force of 700 veterans, un- 
der gen. Oleary, had been sentagainsthim. At present, 
there isno knowing how this matter is to end; but we 
vather think that it will not ammount to much. 

Burnos Ayres. The ‘Argentine News” of the 
29th August says— 

**All the newly appointed ministers have entered upon 
the discharge of their respective functions. The answers 
which they returned upon receiving their appointments, 
were published in the Gaceta Mercantil of yesterilay. 
Don Thomas Guido stated, ‘*that itis well known to the 
governor that in a field covered with ruins it was very 
difficult to avoid stumbling; but that being obliged to tra- 
vel through it, he promised to contribute all in his power 
fo remove them, an¢,seck the shortest and securest path 
towards the re-establishment of the institutions of the 
country.”? The language of Senores Garcia and Escalda, 
‘was much tothe same effect. The latter, as minister of 
war, has addressed a letter to gen. Juan Manuel Rosas, 
commandant of the country districts, stating that the go- 
vernment had authorised and given to the general full 
powers to regulate the peace of the country, and relied 
upon his known patriotism to carry it into effect. 

[How has liberty been sported with! 





Emicration. Distress of the- working people.— 
From the Manchester ( Faz.) Times of Sept. 26. We: 
had an occasion the other day to witness a scene which 
strikingly proved the existence of the distress which is 
Ow experienced by the working classes. Saturday last 
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|an advertisement appeared in our paper, stating, that th 
/eapt. ofan American vessel would be at aninn in Deans- 
| gate, tocontract with such persons as were disposed to 
go a8 passengers to Baltimore. He expected that his ad.’ 
vertisement might bring tougethera dozen ora seore of 
people, but to his utter amazement, at the time when he 
stated thathe could be seen, not merely the house, but 
| the street was filled with people, ali clamorous which 
should be the first to speak to him, but all most obviously 
without the means of peying tor their passage. It was in 
vain that he explained that he could treat only with those 
who could pay five pounds for their passage. ‘The peo- 
ple still pressed upon him, shouting out their willing- 
ness to be bonnd to give their labour in America, till 
their wages should amount to the expense of conveying 
them there. Despairing of being able to make them 
understand his purpose, he retreated to his room, where 
we found hin literally besieged by these poor creatures, 
and it was not without difficulty that we succeeded in 
sending away those who had not the means of paying for 
their passage. Out of anumber which the landlord esti- 
mated at six or seven hundred, there was found only one 
man able to go without mortgaging his labour for the ex- 
pense of conveyance! Here were six or seven hundred 
persons all ready, not merely to tear themselves from 
| their native soil, but willing and eager to sell themselves 
toa temporary slavery, in order to obtain the means of 
| escaping to what they considered a better land. What a 
} scene in once free and happy England! 
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Canat or THE Pyrenezts. A magnificent canal is 
about to be commenced in France, connecting the Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean, beginning at Toulouse and termi- 
nating at Bayonne; its whole tengith will be about 300 
miles, its breadth is to be about 70 feet, and its depth 9 
fect 6 mches. Its summit level is 1,300 feet above the 
sea, requiring 276 locks. Each lock will have a breadth 
of 22 feet, and a length of 114 feet. It is calculated for 
keeled vessels ot 150 tons burthen, and the expense is es- 
timated at about six millions of dollars, 








ProresTANTISmM IN France. We understand that 
‘baron Cuvier, director of the affairs of the Protestant 
‘church in France, has obtained permission of the govern- 
{ment for the establishment of 20 new pastors, some of 
| whom will exercise their ministry in a great number of 
churches, the extent of which renders the duty excessive- 
ly laborious to the present pastors. The others are to 
do duty at oratories, in places where the number of 
Protestants has greatly increased. ‘The creation of six 
new oratories gives an Official existence to the churches 
in those places, and secures to their ministers a pecuniary 
allowance from the state. ‘These churches are establish- 
ed at St. Etienne (Loire), Clerment Ferrand Puy de 
Dome), Dion (Cote d’Or), and St. Die (Vosges), The 
places of pastors are distributed among the consistories 
where the deficieney of ministers presented the greatest 
inconveniences, meluding the consistories of the Rhone, 
ihe Ardeche, the Drome, and the Upper Alps. 





RaiL-way EXPERIMENTS. From the Liverpool! Chron- 
iele of the 26th Sept. On Wednesday, several gentle- 
men assembled on the level piece of rail way, between 
Edge-hill and the Wavertree road, to witness the trial 
of railway carriage wheels on Mr. Winans’ principle. 
The carriage wheels weighed 

O fons 11 cwt, lL gr. Slbs. 





and was loaded with pig iron, 3 0 i 2t 
making a total of weight to 2 
be moved, $5 11 2 24 


A contrivanee for ascertaining the requisite power or 
weight to move the above was used, that had previously 
obtained the sanction of two eminent engineers; and eve- 
ry means resorted to, to obtain a fair and impartial re - 
sult, being assisted by the overlookers, and some men 
from the company’s depot to keep the rail way clear and 
clean, ‘The carriage and weight were moved along the 
lroad at various speeds, and with 10 Ibs, U2ths, 15 Ibs. 17 
‘ibs. and 19 los. from which the following proportionate 
resulis were deduced 

174. moved 534 and kept it moving 44 miles per hour. 
j 1d. ‘¢ 470 ss sc 5 cc ce 

1h. ‘6 16 ‘< sé or ¢s se 
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When motion was first given by other power to the 
then 

116. with 617 kept it moving 45 miles per hour. 

125. “ 800 kept it moving. 
When 12 Jb. 12 oz. and upwards were used to bring the 
carriage and load forward, it invariably gained in speed. 

On the whole the results were highly satisfactory, and, 
from them it would appear, that a horse’s work on the 
rail road, at a slow speed, may be brought to approxi- 
mate much nearer to his work on a canal than perhaps 
had been generally imagined. One point seemed to be 
fully established, that this principle has greater advant- 
ages under a quick speed than under a slow one, for, 
when considerable speed was given at first, by other 
power, the speed was better kept up or increased by the 
— weights than when tried under a slow speed. 

[From the above it will be seen (observes the Ameri- 
ean) that rating the power of a horse at 120 Ibs. the re- 
sult will be equal to 33 tons drawn by a single horse at 
the speed of two and a half miles per hour. | 


a 








AMERICAN TRADE TO THE Barric.—It appears by 
the latest sound list received, that the whole number of 
American vessels which passed Elsineur, from March 
25th to September 6th, inclusive, is 82, viz: 57 for St. 
Petersburgh, 16 for Stockholm, 4 for Copenhagen, 3 for 
Stetin, 1 for Pilau, and 1 for Riga; of which 45 belong to 
Boston, eleven to Salem, 8 to New York, 3 to Portland, 
2to Newburyport, 2 to Portsmouth, 2to Bristol, 2 to 
Philadelphia, 2 to Plymouth, 1 to Hallowell, 1 to Prov- 
idence, | to Warren, 1 to Baltimore, and 1 to Kenne- 
bunk. | 

INTERESTING ITEMS, 

Tremont house, the most splendid establishment we 
ever saw for the accommodation of travellers, was open- 
ed at Boston on the 22nd ult. for the reception of 
company. It is uncommonly well fitted for the comfort of 
private tamilies, as well as of persons who desire to be 
in acrowd, and mix with the people. 

Duke of Wellington. <A suit has been instituted 
against a London editor for a libel ou ‘this grace”——but 
the paper repeats that ‘‘he 7s proud, és over-bearing, és 
grasping, zs dishonest, is unprincipled.” 

Texas. An idea seems afloat that some extensive pri- 
vale speculations have been made in respect to this coun- 
try, witha view to its annexation to the United States— 
and that they have been going on a considerable time. 

The Leiper canal, so calied by the name of its propri- 
etors, was lately completed, and opened with handsome | 
ceremonies. It opens a communication from the great 
stone quarries of Mr. Leiper to thre navigable waters of 
the Delaware, near Philadelphia, for the supply of that 
city, and is anoble specimen of individual enterprize. 

The Oneidas. One of the three clans of this tribe has 
disposed of all their lands to the stute of New York, 
previous to removing to Green Bay. ‘These Indians ave 
not numeroiis 

A singular occurrence happened in Troy within a few 
weeks. A druggist has a number of globe shew bottles 
in his windows, filled with various colored liquids. He 
is obliged to keep ou: the bright light of the sun on ac- 
count of diseased eyes. Before both his windows is sup- 
pended rush window curtains—both of which have been 
set on fire in a number of places by the concentrated rays 
of the sun, through several bottles. ‘This notice may be 
useful to others. f Troy Sentinel. 

March of inteliect.—A day or two ag a vessel arriv- 
ed at this port, from N. Carolina, manned in a novel 
manner. from the capt. to the crbin-boy there was not 
a soul on board whohad the slighest acquaintance with 
that extensive firm which transacts such mumense busi- 
ness under the style of the twenty-four letters of the al- 
phabet. In this dilemma the captain actually applied to | 
the health officer to inform himto whom his vessel and 
cargo were consigned. ‘The officer kindly undertook 
the part of interpreter, an: on examining the direction of 
the letters, communicated the necessary intelligence. 
‘The intention of the owners must have been to dispatch 
Ale vessel with sealed orders. { Prov. Daily. 

Pendleton, S. C. Oct. 7. We uisderstand that gold 
has been found in several places in our district, but it has 
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sot yet been ascertained that it will repay the labor of] 


collecting it. It is probable however, that in most eases 
it would be prudent to adhere to the old method, prac- 
tised by our fathers, of making money through the me- 
dium of corn, cotton, and other vegetable products in- 
stead of adventuring largely in the gold lottery. In 
North Carolina, where the business is most profitable, it 
is sail there are at least fifty blanks to a prize. 

Ohio. Five of the first settlers of this state, which now 
contains a million of people, are still living. 

4 counterfeiter has been arrested at Stockbridge, Mass, 
who had nearly $2000 in false bank bills—one’s of the N. 
Y. State Bank, shree’s on the Jefferson county bank and 
on the Mechanics & Farmers bank of Albany, and fives 
on the Hartford bank. 

The fire companies of Philadelphia receive $5,000 a 
year from the city, to keep their apparatus in repair, &c. 
The companies in the **Liberties” are also, in like man- 
ner, assisted by the corporations. 

The elector of Hesse Castle has sent a special mis- 
sion to Paris, to demand the person of Mademoiselle 
Heinfelter, an opera singer, who prefers a salary of £2000 
sterling at Paris to one of £200 at Hesse Castle. The 
elector seems much in love with the lady, to the annoy- 
ance of his own family, and her disquiet. 

Costly dining. ‘The items of the dinner given to the 
emperor of Russia, king of Prussia, &c. by the city of 
London, in 1814, were published in the London Courier, 
for the first time, on the 8th Sept. and amount to the total 
sum of £20,347 : 5: 2!!!—say $90,000. 

Mr. Barbour, late minister of the United States at 
London, and family, arrived last week at New York. 

Tennessee. ‘The legislature of Tennessee elected Fe- 
lix Grundy a senator from the state, on the 16th ult. to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Eaton. Mr. Grundy was elected on the second ballot 
by a bare majority; sixty votes were given, ot which he 
received thirty-one, of the remaiming twenty-nine, 17 
were given for Wm. E, Anderson, and 12 for Wm. L. 
Brown. 

Tobacco. Sundry bales apparently of cotton, landed 
at Liverpool, have been discovered to contain considera- 
ble quantities of tobacco. 

Vermont. 
tornies, 5 merchants, L manufacturer, and 3 farmers, 

In the house of representatives, 17 merchants, 7 man- 
ufacturers, 2 mechanics, 1 mail contractor, 20 attornies, 
5 clergymen, 6 physicians, and 164 farmers. 

[blont. Watchman. 

(Here is the reason why the sessions of the legislature 
of this state are generally so short, and its expenses so 
moderate. ‘lhe members hold two sittings a day. } 

The school fund of Vermont, now on loan, amounts 
to $73,763 32; it having been increased $8,060 daring the 
past year. 

Salt. ‘There are 384,254 bushels of salt made at 
Barnstable, Mass. yearly. 

James C. Fisher, of Philadelphia, having with great 


disinterestedness and devotion, served as president ot 


the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company, until the 
noble work was completed, has resigned, and Robert M. 
Lewis is appointed in his stead. 

English laborers. We state:! some days since, [says 
the United States Gazette} that 150 laborers had arrived 
from England in the Chesapeake, with a view of working 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. From the Birming- 
ham paper of the 18th of Sept. we infer that certain 
sharpers of England found an opportunity in the demand 
for laborers, to swindle a vast number of indigent indi- 
viduals of guineas, under pretence of procuring for them 
an engagement to come to America, 

On the first of September, placards were placed upon 
the walls of the town, stating Liat ten thousand emigrants 
were wanted for the Chesapeake and Ouio canal compa. 
uy. Persons wishing to undertake, were to call ona 
inan named Webster, have their names registered, and 
each pay him oue guznea. Some hundreds paid their 
guineas, and were despatched to Liverpool—where they 
iearncd chat, though 500 persons were wanted, Mr. 
Richardson, the real agent, had no consmexion with the 
person who had taken their money. Webster was arrest- 
ed, and will be tried tor traud. 

‘We have a pretty long account of this infamous affair 
from the London Courier. It has caused a great deal of 





In the council of Vermont, there are 5 at~ . 
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suffering among the victims of 
promised large wages, &c. | ) 

A second New Jerusalem temple was dedicated at Phil- 
adelphia on Sunday, the 25th ult. ; 

Anticosti. This island near the outlet of the St. Law- 
rence, appears to be the resort of a terrible set of robbers 
and murderers. We have bad many trightful accounts 
of their atrocities; and lately Mr. Ganache, who is keep- 
erof one of the government ports, found his wife, four 
children and servant, the whole family, murdered, du- 
ring his occasional absence fro: home. 

r. Webster. The power of eloquence js exemplifi- 
ed ina striking manner in the annexed paragraph. On 
a constitutional question between the rival bridges at 
Boston, Mr. Webster is represented as having made a 
most powertul speech the effect of which is described as 
follows:— 

‘‘We are informed, that the shares inthe Charlestown 
bridge have risen about four hundred dollars upon a 
share, since the delivery of Mr. Webster’s argument in 
the case against the Warren bridge.” 

[The Charlestown bridge company claim something 
like an exclusive right—but the building of the Warren 
bridge mightily reduced their profits and the value of their 
stoc If we recollect rightly, shares in the Charles. 
town bridge, which cost 200 dollars, sold for 1200—and 
on the building of the new bridge, fell to 3 or 400. 

Paris theatres. ‘The following are the receipts of the 
Paris theatres during the month of August:—Opera, 
74,957f. 25c.; opera comique, 69,569F. 5e.; cirqu. olym- 
pique, 67 ,489t. 95.; theatrede S.A. R. Madame, 52,601f. 
15c.; port St. Martin, 44,298f. 9Uc.; varieties, 34,832f. 
70c.; theatre Franeaise, 26, 8541. 5c¢.; Ambign, 24,2451, 
50c.; Nouvaties, 24,168t. 75c¢.; Gaite 22,9621. 25c.; Vau- 
deville, 22,702f. 75c. 

“Watch and pray.” The countess De ta Fare was rob- 
bed on the 24th September, at 11 o’elock in the day, in 
the church of St. Rock, (Paris) while at her prayers, of 
her reticule containig one hundred and tweity thousand 
franes in bills of the bank of France, of 1,000 frances each. 
The reticule was lett on her chair while kneeling, 

M. Lavasseur advertises ‘‘a relation of the tour in 
France of general Lafayette, preceded by «sketch of his 
life, and ornamented with a portrait.”? ‘The first edition 
is to be of 100,000 copies. 

Waste land. The society in London for the encour- 
agement of industry and reduction of poor taxes, has re- 
cently published a table of the large quantities of waste 
land in the United Kingdom, about two thirds of which are 
convertible into aravle gardens, meadows, and pasture, 
andone third for planting young trees, and the future 
procuration of turf, peat &c. for fuel. Of this land there 
are in England and Waies 2,900,000 acres—in Scotland 
5,652,000 ares—anid in Ireland 4,247,990 acres. The 
unprofitable land in the United Kingdom, of which 
Scotland contains 8,523,930 acres, comprehending the 
surface occupied by roads of every class, lakes, rivers, 
canals, rivulets, brooks, &c. towns and villages farm 
yards, hedges and fences of all kinds; cliffs, ereggy de- 


clivities, stony places, barven spots, woods and pi untations, 


are 15,301,994 acres. 

Dr. Johnson most beautituliy reroartks, that ‘wl 
friend is carried to the grave, we at one. cACUSeS 
for every weakness, and palliations of every fault; we 
recollect a thousand endearments, which before glided 
off our minds without impressions, a thousand favors un- 
repaid, a thousand duties anperformed, and wish, vainly 
wish for his return; not so reel Cot w 
that we may bestow happiness, aud j 
kinduess which before we never uadersio od.’ 

Wonders of steam. \t is stated that arrangements are 
now making for establishing a conmunicauon with India 
through Egypt by steam vessels. The voyage from 
Dublin to Borccaux wa reguiarly pertormed by a steam 
vessel, atthe rate of ten miles an hour. Now. if this 
rate could be constantly maintained’, the voy sce to India, 
which ocenpies, on an average, four mouths. at preset, 
could be performed witii the aid of steam, ia thirty 
days. To Lisbon 4 days, Multa 5, Alexandria 5, by 
land across the desert to Suez 2, Bombay 14, ; 

Going to law. The object of gomg to law is to settle 
disputes.—This is the direct benefit sought for; but an 


may receive, ag 


" 
7 oS 


incwental advantage sometimes arises, where acase has! 


Hen a} 


the fraud. They were | 


been well contested, namely, that it also settles the dis- 
| putants, and thus preeludes the possibility of further liti- 
| pation. This seems to be the moral o! the following 
lines, in which we can assure our readers there 1s a great 
deal more of matter of fact than of poetry. 
An upper and a lower mill, 
Fell out about their water; 

To war they went; that is to law, 
Resolved to give po quarter. 

A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended;— 

When fees grew slack, the war they waged, 
They judged were better ended, 

The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother; 

One lawyer took the upper mill. 
The lower mill the other. 

Mr. Forrest, tragedian, sometime since offered a pre- 
miuin of $500 for the best tragedy, the chief character of 
which should be an American Indian. The New York 
Evening Post, whose editor was one of the committee to 
award the premium, says that a decision has been made in 
favor of a piece presented by Mr. John A Stone, of the 
Chesnut street (Philadelpia) theatre, entitle Metamora. 
We believe that the hero 1s king Philip, the chief of the 
Narraganset tribe of Indians, who gave the Plymouth 
colonists so much trouble late in the 17th century. He 
was a fine fellow—a man of real courage, possessing, 
from nature, some of the noblest qualities of a warrior, 
and entertaming and exercising an implacable hatred 
for the whites. 





CLAIMS ON FRANCE, 

At a large meeting o! the claimants on the government 
of France, held last week in the room of the chamber of 
commerce at the Merehant’s Exchange, N. Y. in pursue 
ance of a call of the committee on these claims, appoint- 
ed in April last, Preserved Fish, esq. was called to the 
chair, and David Clarkson, esq. was appointed secre- 
Lary. 

On motion of Joseph Blunt, esq. seconded by Peter A. 
Jay, esq. ina neat and pertment address, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

“1. Resolved, That a committee be appointed with 
full power to collect and furnish evidence in relation to 
our claims, and to confer with the government of the U, 
States on the subject, and to adopt and consent to such 
measures on the subject, as they may believe conducive 
to the interests of the claimants. 

“2. fResoived, Vhat said committee have power to 
correspond with claimants in other parts of the United 
States, and to appoint a sub-committee clothed with like 
powers, and who may also unite with other sub-commit- 
tecs similarly appointed.” 

‘Lhe following gentlemen were appointed a committee 
in pursuance of the first resolution: 

Preserved Fish, Joseph Blunt, 

George Griswold, John G. Costar, 

Peter A Jay, Philip Kearney, 

David Ciarkson, 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings be pub- 
lished mithe public newspapers. 

P. FISH. chairman, 

D. CLARKSON, secretary. 


TOBACCO. 
Amount of inspections in Virginia for the year ending 





ihat | 


30th Sept. 1829 











Passed. Refused. Onhand. 

| Richmond 7,970 4,626 9,405 

| Manchester 812 340 154 

| Petersburg 1,901 2,407 251 

| Lait hburg 10,981 1,946 706 

| Faruivilie, 2,185 1,174 30 
| Others, supposed 1,500 300 

Total 1829 25,349 10,793 10,546 

1828 28.647 16,503 10,474 

1827 35,093 12,962 10,717 





Export of tobacco from Virginia for the year ending 
30th Sept. 1829 22,850 hhds. 
1828 29,854 


1$27 35,182 
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| Ajleghany | 353,440 308 | Richmond 124,160} 112,072 $30 
4 Augusta pres sh bow 1 re | oreo see pein abet 1,1 “ 

508, 86 ,865 44 Spottsylvania 240, 242,74 725 

: Werkeley 197,120} 269,810 917 Surry 206,720] 156,84] 452 
1 Botetourt 676,480) 617,109 1,405 | Sussex 297 600) 276,240 793 
7 Frederick 476,800} 403,462 1,791 | Stafford 214,400} 164,175 652 
i Hardy 739,840} 601,118 863 Warwick 60,800] 41,236 126 
l Hampshire 632,960) 590,170 1,306 Westmoreland 202,240 159,464} 468 
6 Jefferson 144,000 £31, CoS me he ' 95 360 §9,069 oe 
Morgan 173,440 31 ichmond cit 023 

: Pendleton 639,360! 475,619 $90 Norfolk eon A 659 
1 — — Roskingham 833,120) 433,149 1,996 Williamsburg = 
2 ' Rockbridge 435,200! 393,925 1,397 Petersberg 649 
6 — Shenandoah 490,880} 499,730 2,026 | ree, . 
4, 5 | Fredericksburg , 
) 9nd district 6,588,160) 5,282,441 | Winchester 189 

4 ' Staunton 110 

‘ i Catan 
‘1 Albemarle 436,480} 451,530 1,541 | 4th district 7,413,760] 5,815,513 95,593 
~ Amelia 227 84) 213,590 549 — 

- Amherst 305.280) 295,006 gg2 | Total in Ist dis’et}1 8,307,840] 16,489,616 
> Bedford 493,440] 429,038 1814 | do ind do. | 6,588,160] 5,282,441 
2 Brunswick 371,200) $33,074 857** | do in3d do. | 9,702,400) 9,569,725 
9 Buckingham 480,000) 422.313 1,1414+ do in4th do. | 7,413,760; 5,815,515 
L Campbell 408,320] 361,165 Vi74 

8 Charlotte 318,080] 299,725 983 42.012,160137.157,295 
* ia Calpeper $96,800] $83,430 1,538 | — 
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ch 4 Nelson 518,080 272,594 (37 ble to the western parts of the state How it happens, 
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. on le ae oat) hh ane | clearly ascertained, the quantity assessed exceeds the 
for Powhatan 179 200 177.594 rth actual area, f can only account for, by supposing some 
on Pines Rawerd 246 600 © 337064 san error in the tables of the principal assessors, or in the 
ty PUSS Eat on, vat ats ve {computation of the number of square miles from which 
~? 3d distr; : 9.702. 4001 9.569.795} | the erea in acres is deduced, 

aim ©: Sara | JA’S BE. HEATH, 4. P. J. 

Auditor’s office, 16th Oct. 1829. 
Accomack 336,640} 220,368) 1,106 | ieeniroreeeey=suaejeeiileiibiatl 
. oe +» RR oe Sp Rn LLOYD'S RAIL ROAD BRIDGE, 
Pi 4 DU, t ; ai 7 , . ‘hn ’ 
: | Chesterfield 299.520| 287 260 1169 (From the Baltimore Chronicle. ) ; 
[= ¥ssex 196.480| 159.750 "509 The large arch of this noble structure over Gwinn’s 
| = — , a pet ys , as key Wednesday. As this splendid 
| | Elizabeth city {4 55,680 33,332 277 Falls, was keyed on ris bare, P 
; ; Fairfax 284,160 247-753 904 bridge, since its commencement, has attracted general 
a Greensville 208,000; 178,770 360 attention, a brief description may not, at this time, prove 
Gloucester | 192,640! 131,866 523 nn : 
Hanover 277,120; = 279,740 1,082 | The foundation is on solid rock throughout; the length 
Henrico 186,240) 155,235 589 | is $30 feet; heights 62 feet from the foundation to the top 
isle of Wizht 256,000, 174,325 S00 | of the parapet;from the water 50 fect 6 inches; the width 
James city 96,000 90,059 217 of the travelling path is 264 feet; the abutments rise two 
King George { 162,560) 108,784 362 | feet higher than the highest elevation of the water ever 
King and Queen 214,400} 189,674 773 | known; the wing on the east side has a deep foundation as 
King William 72,800! 155,709 591 ithe abutments fora distance of 30 feet; that on the west 
Lancaster 103,040: 79,748 364 side for a distance of 100 feet, and their walls are 15 feet 
Matthews 81,280) 54,385) 395 thick; the arch springs about 13 feet above the water, 
Middlesex 119,680} 79,301! 251 tand hasa span of 80feet 4 inches, forming the greatest 
Nansemond 284, 160) 224 123! 842 chord of any stone arch inthe United States, with the 
Norfolk 313,600) 80,172! 1,160 exception, perhaps, of that over the Youghogheny 
New Kent 166,400) 127,315 437 river, where it is crossed by the national road; it nearl 
Northumberland! 188,800) 115,328 497 describes a semicircle and is 30 feet high from the chord 
Northampton ~ 192,640) 105,719 456 to the centre. The bridge is wider at the abutments 
Princess Anne 259,360; 148,103 904 than in the middle, so as to strengthen it horizontally; 
Prince Geo 195,200, 171,969 586 and, as the exterior of the whole is battered inthe pro- 
Prince W illiam 236,800} 207,720 684 portion of two inches to the foot, while the interior is 
“a ——-——— | more than perpendicular, there will be little or no pres- 
See Bath, Botetourt and Monroe. sure on the side walls from the filling within, The ave- 
wh hedged — poten Fe ea PaS rage et of the erty ont nk the pete of the 
+ , the ; g mislaid. | work is from two to five feet, and they are from one to 
ie Ditio, ditto. eight feet Jong, and from one to one and a half thick: 



























‘The masonry required will be from ten to twelve hun- 
dred perches. 


The monotony of this huge mass is broken by two 


beautiful columns supported by pedestals on cach side of 


the , and by tasty recesses constructed in the most 
greet i of proportions, the whole adding a remarka- 
le e of neatness and elegance to the general ap- 
of solidity throughout. The stone of the arch 

and whole exterior, is of the most beautiful species of 
ite, and is handsomely dressed and well jointed. 

e understand that a skilful artist of this city mtends 
te make a drawing of this bridge or publication, and 
we know no design which, at this time, would be so pro- 
fitable to the pen of the engraver. 

Although Mr. Livyd’s bridges on the national road in 
Ohio, are ranked amongst the first specimens ¢t stone 
work in this, or perhaps any other country, we are in- 
clined to think that his present undertaking, whether 
we regard elegance of architecture, solidity of construc- 
tion, or neainess of executiun, will claim the first place 
among the monuments of his skill and art. 

The centres, to support the arch whilst building, 
were planned and constructed by Mr. Lloyd; and, though 
simple in the design, wre well worth the attention of the 
visiter.—Till the arch was turned or keyed, they sup- 


ported a weight of stone and mortar exceeding 1,500 
tons, 





CREEK AND CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
[From the Cincinnati Gazette. } 

The Creek Indians have at a full council, resolved not 
to give up their Jands and remove west of the Mississippi. 
The council requested coil. Crowell, the agent, to ad- 
vise the president of their positive determination not to 
relinquish their lands, but to remain and submit to the 
laws of Alabama. The Cherokees, it is understood, 
have adopted a similar resolution. 

Two important questions are involved in the controver- 
sy between these Indians and the states in which they 
reside. One is the nature of their ownership of the lands; 
the other their right to establish and maintain a separate 
government. The first is certainly not now an open 

uestion. In the case of Jo/nston vs. McIniosh—8th 
aton, 543, the character and extent of the Indian 
right to the soil was very fuliy examined, both in the ar- 
ments of counsel, and in the elaborate and lucid opin- 
10n of the court, by the chief justice, it is determined tiat 
the Indian right is that of occupancy alone, the absolute, 
ultimate title being in the government; and that the right 
of occupancy can only be contracted for, with the Indians, 
by the government. 
the basis that the Indian right of occupancy is absolute, 
and that it cannot be divested righttully, but by contract. 
The difficulty of the present state of things is, the inappli- 
cability ofthe princip!e to the condition of the Ludians, 
when their characters of hunters is change: to that of ag- 
riculturists. Still whilst they agree to huld their lands 
and occupy them in common, the rule applies to them, 
and they cannot, without a clear violation of their uni- 
formly acknowledged rights, beforcible dispossessed. 


In the abstract the other question is one of more diffi- 
culty. But the Indians wave it when they agree to sub- 
mit to the laws of the state where their lands lie. The 
operation of these jaws must, however, start a new diffi- 
culty. It is this: Wiil not the inevitable effect be to de- 
stroy the national character of the Indians, and with it 
their title of oceupancy, held in virtue of it? ‘This 
would seem to be an unasoidable consequence. In this 

ent I should think nu were the best poliey for 
the United States and the states « oncerned, to unite end 
arrange with the Indians regulations properly adapted to 
this new condition. Ifthey agree to abandon their sepa- 
rate national character, let them be received as citizens 
of the states, and let their lands be distributed to them 
in fee. 1 pretend not to suggest the terms upon whch 
these regulations should be tounsed. But it seeme elcar 
that some compromise of this kind isthe only means ol 
adjusting the difficulty. ‘lo remove the Indians by foree, 
would be an act of violence and wrong, which it is not 
possible for the United States to attempt. Aud it ap- 
pears equally impossible for their present condition to 
continue without some inconvenience to the states, 
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The whole opinion proceeds upon! than the Seminole Indians. 
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FLORIDA. 

The message of the governor of Florida to the legisia- 
tive council of that territory, presents a very favorable 
view of its internal condition, and of its rapid advance- 
ment to that extent of population which will entitle 
itto an admission among the states of the union, at 
the ensuing census of 1830.—lhe governor recom- 
mends the provision of a fund for the mamtenance of 
primary schools throughout the territory. —The fines and 
forfeitures, accruing under the laws of the territory, are 
stated to be sufficient, if unapplied to any other purpose, 
to form a literary fund adequate to the very great im- 
provement of the state of educauon in the territory at 
present; and ultimately to ensure the permanency otf w 
system of public education.—With regard to the condi- 


tion of the Indi ns within the territory, the governor has 
the following observations:— 


The executive has for some years past urged upon the 
national government the necessity of removing the In- 
dius from this territory. The president of the United 
States is desirous that they should be removed to a coun- 
try where they may permanently remain. It will de- 
pend upon congress, whether the Seminole nation shall 
become extmet, or enjoy fur ages, their primeval sim- 
plicity and liberty. 

It ismelancholy to reflect, that surrounded as they are 
by our population, their condition becomes every day 
more abject and and miserable.—They are only offered 
the means of debauchery, and the example of idieness; 
giving to the red man all the vices, without one virtue 
of civilization, Let us hope, that the congress of the 
U. States, by an enlightened and liberal policy, will save 
the remnant of these once brave and powerful tribes 
within our territory from inevitable annihilation. 


The attention of the council is earnestly called to the 
frequent violations of the laws by duelling. He recom- 
mends the exclusion of all persons who shall be uilty 
of sending or accepting challenges, trom any Office of 
honor or profit with the territory. 


The contest between the state of Georgia and Florida 


conunues undetermined. ‘The governor of the latter, 
however, expresses a Conviction that the congress of 
the United States, to which the question has been refer- 
red, will decide in favor of the same boundary, which 
existed atthe time of the session of the territory by 
Spain. 
{From what we have seen and heard, there is nota 
more miserable caste of persous inthe United States, 
Confined to a district of 
country unsuited to their constitutions and habits, they 
are rapidly reducing in numbers, and those who remain 
seem to have given themseives up to despair, They are 
wretchedly fed and clothed, and seem to have no induce- 
ments to exertion. | 








THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The following is fromthe New York Courier and En- 
quirer, a paper which most o/ our readers well recollect- 
ed is edited by Mr. Noah, whois U. S. surveyor of the 
port. It is copied as one of the greatest political curiosi- 
ties of the times. We so esteem it from the develope- 
ments made, That Mr. Van Buren is capable, that he is 
industrious and worthy, may easily be admitted by a large 
portion of the people—but how it is known that he has 
accomplished the important things suggested, many will 
wonder—seeing that as yet no public paper or statement 
has proceeded trom him, (and from the nature of things 
| could not) at ali bearing on matters so interesting, 

From ihe Courier and Enquirer. 

A few days ago, we published, on the authority of the 
coalition prints, that Mr. Van Buren has made a visit to 
Richmond, This is not the first ume that our good na- 
ture and friendly dispositions have been imposed upon 
by ‘he recklessness of the coalition newspapers, In the 
utmost simplicity ol heavis, we have been wiiling to be- 
lieve that these prints Mave some character for truth; 
some regard ior decency —but we now declare, that we 
shail endeavor not be taken jn again. 


Our correspondent the other day advised us that Mr. 
Van Buren was still in Washington; and the ‘elegraph 





with regard to the boundary Ime between them, still 
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of Monday, says, that ‘‘except a short visit to Mr. Car- 
roll, and Mr. McLane, Mr. Van Buren has not been ab- 
sent from the district since he entered upon his duty as 
secretary of state.” Our knowledge of the habits of 
Mr. Van Buren, might have persuade+ us that such was 
the fact. He was educated in the political school of New 
York; a school which is principally characterized by un- 
tiring industry, shrewd observation, practical principles, 
and a knowledge of men and measures. We do not spec- 
ulate in New York, when we can act: we do not indulge 
in *‘splendid generatives,”’ to the neglect of practical 
habits and practical principles. 

Mr. Van. Buren has shown himself to be a practical 
statesman since he became sceretary of state. Few of 
his predecessors have had the duties to perform that he 
has had. The wild schemes of the last adminisrration 
have been reduced to the standard of common sense. 
Our anadjusted foreign relations have been placed in a 
fair train of settlement. The labor and devotion to the 
public service by which this has been accomplished, are 
not much known beyond the circle of the state depart- 
ment. The secretary has been employed for weeks in 
succession, from morning till sun-down, in preparing de- 
spatches, and fitting out missions, involving the most im- 
portant interests of the country. Frequently time has 
been snatched from the night to accomplish these works 
in time for the departure of the foreign ministers. Since 
last March, four ministers have been furnished with 
instructions, involving much labor and unwearied research 
in the preparation. ‘Two of these missions were partic- 
ularly important: Mr. McLane sent to England, and 
Mr. Hives commissioned to France. We understand 
that the imstructions to these gentlemen are models of 
diplomatic papers. Simple, concise, and energetic in 
their langage, thes give unequivocal indications of their 
large, enlightened and Liberal views of our foreign policy. 
In addition to these foreign missions to England, France, 
Spain and Colombia, we learn that Mr. Preble, the 
minister to the Netherlands, has just arrived at Wash- 
ington preparatory to his departure for that country. 
This mission involves mteresis of great importance to 
the state ot Mame. The settlement of the northeast 
boundary question, which has been placed before the 
king of the Netherlands, for his arbitration, is now in a 
fair way of reaching a termination. In a short time a 
functionary will be sent out to Peru; and others, per- 
haps, to the other south American governments. LBe- 
fore the commencement of the next session of congress, 
the secretary of state, will have accomplished an im- 
mense quantity of public business; a quantity which few 
men but himself could have managed with so much ease, 
quietude and dispatch. 


THE LATE JOHN ADAMS. 
[From the Boston Patriot.| 
**Honor thy tather and thy mother that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. ”’ 
Soon after the decease of the venerated John Adams, 
we mentioned that in his will he had among other liber- 


al bequests given a large legacy to aid the erection of a| 


new house of public worship in Quincy. Since that 
time a beautiful chureh has been built, of Quincey granite, 
in a style of architecture creditable not only to that town 
but to the commonwealth. During the past summer ex- 
president John Quincy Adams directed the construction 
ofan appropriate monument to the memory of the ven- 
erable John Adams, and his excellent consort, to be place 
ed in the Quincy church, as the most appropriate lovali- 
ty for a memorial of one, whose life had been devoted to 
his country, and whose purse had ever been opened 
most liberally to aid the sacred cause of social improve- 
ment, true liberty and independence, and moral and re- 
Jigious instruction. 

On Thursday last the monument having been com- 
pleted, was placed in its appropriate place in the church. 
it is a plain and simple design, consisting of a tablet, 
having recessed pilasters at the sides, with a base mould- 
ing and cornice: the whole supported by trusses at the 
base. The material, of which it is made, is [talian mar- 
ble, and the whole is surmounted by a bust of fine Car- 


rara marble, trom the chisel of our promising artist, Mr. 
fsreenough, now at Rome 


-- 





The design for the monument was furnished by Al- 
pheus Carey of this city, and the work executed by 
Messrs. Carey & Dickinson, in a manner which does 
them much credit. The erection of the monument was 
superintended by Mr. Dickinson, and appears to be put 
up in a neat and permanent manner, 

The inscriptions, copies of which are annexed, are 
unusually well executed. They will amply repay any 
one for a pilgrimage to Quincy. He who visits these 
testimonials to departed worth, placed inthe temple of 
the Great Giver of good, who peruses the memorials 
which filial piety has inscribed upon their tombs, and who 
feels that in the good they had achieved, they have left 
a monument more perdurable than the skilfully execut- 
ed marble that he admires, must go home a better man, 
with his affections purified «nd his patriotism more ele- 
vated and devoted. 

LIBERTATEM AMICITTAM FipEM RETINEBIS. 
D. O. M. 
Beneath these Walls 
Are deposited the Mortal Remains of 
JOHN ADAMS, 
Son of John and Susanna (Boyalston) Adams, 
Second President of the United States. 
Born 19-30 October, 1735. 
On the fourth of July 1776 
He pledged his Life, Portune and Sacred Honer 
To the INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
On the third of September i783 
He affixed his Seal to the definitive Treaty with Great 
Britain 
Which acknowledged that Independence, 
And consummated the redemption of his Pledge. 
On the fourth of July 1826 
He was summoued 
To the Independence of Immortality, 
Andtothe JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 
This House will bear witness to his Piety: 
This Town, his Birth place, to his Munificence: 
History to hi- Patriotism; 
Posterity to the Depth and Compass of his Mind. 


At his Side 
Sleeps till the Trump shall Sound 
ABIGAIL, 
His beloved and only Wife, 
Daughter of Willam and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith, 
In every Relation of Life, a pattern 
Of Filial, Conjugal, Maternal and Social Virtue. 
Born 11-22 November 1744. 
Deceased 28 October 1818, 
Aged 74. 


Married 25 October 1764. 
During an union of more than half a Century 
They survived, in Harmony of Sentiment, Principle and 
Affection 
The Tempests of Civil Commotion; 
Meeting undaunted, and surmounting 
The Terrors and Trials of that Revolution 
Which secured the Freedom of their country; 
liproved the Condition of their times; 
And brightened the Prospects of Futurity 
Tothe Race of Man upon Earth. 
PILeRin. 
From Lives thus spent thy earth!y Duties learn; 
From Fancy’s Dreams to active Virtue turn: 
Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith thy Soul engage, 
And serve like them, thy Country and thy Age. 

[The letters D. O. M. often inscribed on monuments 
of this kind, are the initials of three Latin words—Deo, 
optimo, .Viaximo, to God, the best and greatest. 

The preceding is, perhaps, among the most feeling, 
elegant and classical specimens of such inseriptions ex- 
tant. The filial respect, ardent patriotism and solid pie- 
ty contained in it, are honorable to the head and the heart 
of the distinguished author of it. } 


MUTINY CASES. 
At the U. S. cireuit court, now holding in Boston, judge 
Story presiding, there were several trials of seamen for 
disobedience.-——Five were indicted for mutiny on board 
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The masonry required will be from ten to twelve hun- 
dred perches. 

The monotony of this huge mass is broken by two 
beautiful columns supported by pedestals on cach side ot 
the , and by tasty recesses constructed in the most 
greet i of proportions, the whole adding a remarka- 

le e of neatness and elegance to the general ap- 

of solidity throughout. The stone of the arch 
and whole exterior, is of the most beautilul species of 
ite, and is handsomely dressed and well jointed, 

e understand that a skilful artist of this city mtends 
te make a drawing of this bridge or publication, and 
we know no design which, at this time, would be so pro- 
fitable to the pen of the engraver. 

Although Mr. Livyd’s bridges on the national road in 
Ohio, are ranked amongst the first specimens sf stone 
work in this, or perhaps any other country, we are in- 
clined to think that his present undertaking, whether 
we regard elegance of architecture, solidity of construc- 
tion, or neatness of execution, will claim the first place 
among the monuments of his skill and art. 

The centres, to support the arch whilst building, 
were planned and constructed by Mr. Lioyd; and, though 
simple in the design, ure well worth the attention of the 
visiter.—Till the arch was turned or keyed, they sup- 


ported a weight of stone and mortar exceeding 1,500 
tons. 





CREEK AND CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
[ From the Cincennati Gazette. | 

The Creek Indians have at a full council, resolved not 
to give up their Jands and remove west of the Mississippi. 
The council requested col. Crowell, the agent, to ad- 
vise the president of their positive determination not to 
relinquish their lands, but to remain and submit to the 
laws of Alabama. ‘The Cherokees, it is understood, 
have adopted a similar resolution. 

Two important questions are involved in the controver- 
sy between these Indians and the states in which they 
reside. One is the nature of their ownership of the lands; 
the other their right to establish and maintain a separate 
government. The first is certainly not now an open 

uestion. In the case of Johnston vs. McIntosh—8th 
aton, 543, the character and extent of the Indian 
right to the soil was very fuliy examined, both in the ar- 
ments of counsel, and in the elaborate and lucid opin- 
10n of the court, by the chief justice, it is determined tiat 
the Indian right is that of occupancy alone, the absolute, 
ultimate title being in the government; and that the right 





of occupancy can only be contracted for, with the Indians, 
by the government. The whole opinion proceeds upon | 
the basis that the Indian right of occupancy is absolute, | 
and that it cannot be divested righttully, but by contract. | 
The difficulty of the present state of things is, the inappli- 
cability ofthe princip!e to the condition of the Ludians, 
when their characters of hunters is changed to that of ag- 
riculturists. Still whilst they agree to hold their lands 
and occupy them in common, the rule applies to them, 
and they cannot, without a clear violation of their uni- 
formly acknowledged rights, beforcible dispossessed. 


In the abstract the other question is one of more diffi- 
culty. But the Indians wave it when they agree to sub- 
mit to the laws of the state where their lands lie. The 
operation of these jaws must, however, start a new diffi- 
culty. I[t is this: Wiil not the inevitable effect be to de- 
stroy the national character of the Indians, and with it 
their title of occupancy, held in virtue of it? ‘This 
would seem to be an unavoidable consequence. In this 
predicament I should think & were the best poly tov 
the United States and the states « oncerned, (o unie end 
arrange with the Indians regulations properiy adapted to 
this new condition. Ifthey agree to abandon their sepa- 
rate national character, let them be received as citizens 
of the states, and let their lands be distributed to them 
fn fee. 1 pretend not to suggest the terms upon whch 
these regulations should be tounced. But it seems clear 
that some conipromise of this kind isthe only means ol 
adjusting the difficulty. ‘To remove the Indians by force, 
would be an act of violence and wrong, which it is not 
possible for the United States to attempt. And it ap- 
pears equally impossible for their present condition to 
continue without some inconvenience to the states. 
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FLORIDA. 
_ The message of the governor of Florida to the legisla- 
tive council of that territory, presents a very favorable 
view of its internal condition, and of its rapid advance- 
ment to that extent of population which will entitle 
itto an admission among the states of the union, at 
the ensuing census of 1830.—Vhe governor recom- 
mends the provision of a fund for the mamtenance of 
primary schools throughout the territory. —The fines and 
forfeitures, accruing under the laws of the territory, are 
stated to be sufficient, if unapplied to any other purpose, 
to form a literary fund adequate to the very great im- 
provement of the state of education in the territory at 
present; and ultimately to ensure the permanency ot a 
system of public education.—With regard to the condi- 


tion of the Indi ns within the territory, the governor has 
the following observations:— 


The executive has for some years past urged upon the 
national government the necessity of removing the In- 
disns from this territory, The president of the United 
States is desirous that they should be removed to a coun- 
try where they may permanently remain. It will de- 
pend upon congress, whether the Seminole nation shall 
become extmet, or enjoy for ages, their primeval sim- 
plicity and liberty. 

[It ismelancholy to reflect, that surrounded as they are 
by our population, their condition becomes every day 
more abject and and miserable.—They are only offered 
the means of debauchery, and the example of idieness; 
giving to the red man all the vices, without one virtue 
of civilization. Let us hope, that the congress of the 
U. States, by an enlightened and liberal policy, will save 
the remnant of these once brave and poweriul tribes 
within our territory from inevitable annihilation. 


The attention of the council is earnestly called to the 
frequent violations of the jaws by duelling. He recom- 
mends the exclusion of all persons who shall be uilty 
of sending or accepting challenges, from any office of 
honor or profit with the territory. 


The contest between the state of Georgia and Florida 
with regard to the boundary line between them, still 
conunues undetermined. ‘he governor of the latter, 
however, expresyes a conviction that the congress of 
the United States, to which the question has been refer- 
red, will decide in favor of the same boundary, which 
existed atthe time of the session of the territory by 
Spain. 

{From what we have seen and heard, there is nota 
more miserable caste of persous inthe United States, 
than the Seminole Indians. Confined to a district of 
country unsuited to their constitutions and habits, they 
are rapidly reducing in numbers, and those who remain 
seem to have given themseives up to despair, They are 
wretchedly fed and clothed, and seem to have no induce- 
ments to exertion. | 





THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The following is fromthe New York Courier and En- 
quirer, a paper which most of our readers well recollect- 
ed is edited by Mr. Noah, whois U. S. surveyor of the 
port. It is copied as one of the greatest political curiosi- 
ties of the times. We so esteem it from the develope- 
ments made. That Me. Van Buren is capable, that he is 
industrious and worthy, may easily be admitted by a large 
portion of the people—but how it is known that he has 
accomplished the important things suggested, many will 
wonder—seeing that as yet no public paper or statement 
has proceeded irom hun, (and from the nature of things 
could not) at all bearing on matters so interesting, 

From ihe Courier and Enquirer. 

A few daysago, we published, on the authority of the 
coalition prints, that Mr. Van #uren has made a visit to 
Richmond, This is not the first ume that our good na- 
ture and friendly dispositions have been imposed upon 
by ‘he recklessness of the coalition uewspapers, In the 
utinost simplicity of heavis, we have been wiiling to be- 
lieve that these prints mave some character for truth; 
some regard ior decency —but we now deelare, that we 
shail endeavor not be taken in again. 


Our correspondent the other day advised us that Mr. 
Van Buren was still in Washington; and the ‘Telegraph 
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of Monday, says, that ‘‘except a short visit to Mr. Car- 
roll, and Mr. MeLane, Mr. Van Buren has not been ab- 
sent from the district since he entered upon his duty as 
secretary of state.”” Our knowledge of the habits of 
Mr. Van Buren, might have persuaded us that such was 
the fact. He was educated in the political school of New 
York; a school which is principally characterized by un- 
tiring industry, shrewd observation, practical principles, 
and a knowledge of men and measures. We do not spec- 
ulate in New York, when we can act: we do not indulge 
in ‘splendid generatives,” to the neglect of practical 
habits and practical principles. 

Mr. Van. Buren has shown himself to be a practical 
statesman since he became sceretary of state. Few of 
his predecessors have had the duties to perform that he 
has had. The wild schemes of the last adminisrration 
have been reduced to the standard of common sense. 
Our unadjusted toreign relations have been placed in a 
fair train of settlement. The labor and devotion to the 
public service by which this has been accomplished, are 
not much known beyond the circle of the state depart- 
ment. The secretary has been employed for weeks in 
succession, from morning till sun-down, in preparing de- 
spatches, and fitting out missions, involving the most im- 
portant interests of the country. Frequently time has 
been snatched from the night to accomplish these works 
in time for the departure of the foreign ministers. Since 
last March, four ministers have been furnished with 
instructions, involving much labor and unwearied research 
in the preparation. Two of these missions were partic- 
ularly important: Mr. McLane sent to England, and 
Mr. ives commissioned to France. We understand 
that the instructions to these gentlemen are models of 
diplomatic papers. Simple, concise, and energetic in 
their langage, thes give unequivocal indications of their 
Jarge, enlightened and Liberal views of our foreign policy. 
In addition to these toreign missions to England, France, 
Spain and Colombia, we learn that Mr. Preble, the 
minister to the Netherlands, has just arrived at Wash- 
ington preparatory to his departure for that country. 
This mission involves imteresis of great importance to 
the state of Mame. The settlement of the northeast 
boundary question, which has been placed before the 
king of the Netherlands, for his arbitration, is now in a 
fair way of reaching a termination. In a short time a 
functionary will be sent out to Peru; and others, per- 
haps, to the other south American governments. De- 
fore the commencement of the next session of congress, 
the secretary of state, will have accomplished an im- 
mense quantity of public business; a quantity which few 
men but himself could have managed with so much ease, 
quietude and dispatch. 
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THE LATE JOHN ADAMS. 
[From the Boston Patriot.) 

**Honor thy tather and thy mother that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” 

Soon after the decease of the venerated John Adams, 
we mentioned that in his will he had among other liber- 
al bequests given a large legacy to aid the erection of a 
new house of public worship in Quincy. Since that 
time a beautiful church has been built, of Quiney granite, 
in a style of architecture creditable not only to that town 
but to the commonwealth. During the past summer ex- 
president John Quincy Adams directed the construction 
of an appropriate monument to the memory of the ven- 
erable John Adams, and his excellent consort, to be place 
ed in the Quincy church, as the most appropriate lovali- 
ty for a memorial of one, whose lite had been devoted to 
his country, and whose purse had ever been opened 
most liberally to aid the sacred cause of social improve- 
ment, true liberty and independence, and moral and _ re- 
Jigious instruction, 

On Thursday last the monument having been com- 
pleted, was placed in its appropriate place in the church. 
{t is a plain and simple design, consisting of a tablet, 
having recessed pilasters at the sides, with a base mould- 
ing and cornice: the whole supported by trusses at the 
base. The material, of which it is made, is Italian mar- 
ble, and the whole is surmounted by a bust of fine Car- 


rara marble, trom the chisel of our promising artist, Mr. 
fireenough, now at Rome. 


—_ 


The design for the monument was furnished by Al- 
pheus Carey of this city, and the work executed 
Messrs. Carey & Dickinson, in a manner which does 
them much credit. The erection of the monument was 
superintended by Mr. Dickinson, and appears to be put 
up in a neat and permanent manner, 

The inscriptions, copies of which are annexed, are 
unusually well executed. They will amply repay any 
one for a pilgrimage to Quincey. He who visits these 
testimonials to departed worth, placed in the temple of 
the Great Giver of good, who peruses the memorials 
which filial piety has inseribed upon their tombs, and who 
feels that inthe good they had achieved, they have left 
a monument more perdurable than the skilfully execut- 
ed marble that he admires, must go home a better man, 
with his affections purified und his patriotism more ele- 
vated and devoted. 

LisERTATEM AmIcITTAM FipemM RETINEBIS. 
D. O. M. 
Beneath these Walls 
Are deposited the Mortal Remains of 
JOHN ADAMS, 
Son of John and Susanna (Boyalston) Adams, 
Second President of the United States. 
Born 19-30 October, 1735. 
On the fourth of July 1776 
He pledged his Life, Fortune and Sacred Honer 
To the INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
On the third of September i783 
He affixed his Seal to _ definitive Treaty with Great 
ritain 
Which acknowledged that Independence, 
And consummated the redemption of his Pledge. 
On the fourth of July 1826 
He was summoued 
To the Independence of Immortality, 
Andtothe JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 
This House will bear witness to his Piety: 
This Town, his Birth place, to his Munificence: 
History to his Patriotism; 
Posterity to the Depth and Compass of his Mind. 


At his Side 
Sleeps till the Trump shall Sound 
ABIGAIL, 
His beloved and only Wife, 
Daughter of Willam and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith, 
In every Relation of Life, a pattern 
Of Filial, Conjugal, Maternal and Social Virtue. 
Born 11-22 November 1744. 
Deceased 28 October 1818, 
Aged 74. 


Married 25 October 1764. 
During an union of more than half a Centar 
They survived, in Harmony of Sentiment, Principle and 
Affection 
The Tempests of Civil Commotion; 
Meeting undaunted, and surmounting 
The Terrors and Trials of that Revolution 
Which secured the Freedom of their country; 
Improved the Condition of their times; 
And brightened the Prospects of Futurity 
Tothe Race of Man upon Earth. 
PILeéRin. 
From Lives thus spent thy earthly Duties learn; 
From Fancy’s Dreams to active Virtue turn: 
Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith thy Soul engage, 
And serve like them, thy Country and thy Age. 

[The letters D. O. M. often inscribed on monuments 
of this kind, are the initials of three Latin words—Deo, 
optimo, .Viaximo, to God, the best and greatest. 

The preceding is, perhaps, among the most feeling, 
elegant and classical specimens of such inscriptions ex- 
tant. The filial respect, ardent patriotism and solid pie- 
ty contained in it, are honorable to the head and the heart 
of the distinguished author of it. } 





MUTINY CASES. 
At the U. S. cireuit court, now holding in Boston, judge 





Story presiding, there were several trials of seamen for 


| disobedience.—Five were indicted for mutiny on board 
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the brig Apthorp, arrived in Boston. They shipped at 
Charleston in June last, for two or three ports in Europe, 
and a final port of discharge in the United States, The 
A rp arrived in Nantasket roads from St. Ubes, on 
the 13th inst. —previous to arrival, through the medium of 
a pilot boat, the eaptain (Boden) received directions from 
the owners not to enter the harbor, but to proceed with 
her cargo directly to Alexandria, which directions he 
communicated to his mate and crew, and prepared to 
comply with. Subsequently considerations connected 
with his health induced him to anchor in the roads, and 
proceed to Boston, where he was discharged by his em- 
ployers, and «new captain (Lord) appointed to the com- 
mand. ‘The mate (Barker) and the four men indicted 
with him, declined proceeding on the new voyage, and 
were immediately arrested for the offence charged, viz: a 
conspiracy against the authority of the captain. The men 
behaved with great decorum on the occasion, considering 
themselves as having complied with the shipping arti- 
cles. They were acquitted by the jury, probably on the 
ground that the law is extremely rigorous, and would 
have subjected them, if convicted, to severe penaities. 


‘Judge Story instructed the jury (says the Boston Cou- 
rier) upon the proper construction of a ship’s paper, that 
a change in the commander may be made for satisfactory 
reasons, the change making oo difference with the con- 
tracts of the men, which are with the vessel. The port 
of destination is not necessarily the port otf discharge; 
to make ita port of discharge some portion of the cargo 
youst be unladen; and although only a portion, it ts 
enough as ards the crew, who ship to a port of 
discharge, and are bound to go to that port. But when 
the shipment is made to a port of final discharge, they 
may be carried from port to port where the last portion 
of the cargo is unladen, is also the port for the discharge 
ofthe crew. Inthe present case, it was not sufficient 
that the vessel had arrived in the outer harbor of Bos- 
ton, for the owner had the right to send herto Alexan- 
dria, and the crew were bound till the arrival at the 
jinal port of discharge.” 

In another case, six seamen were tried for endeavoring 
to make a revolt on board the ship Plato. 

‘*The Plato sailed several months since, a short dis- 
tance from Boston, under the command of captain Tho- 
mas Dimmick; she returned in a few hours tu Nantasket 
roads, in consequence of a violent sickness of the master. 
Anew master, captain Charles Knapp, was appointed, 
but the seamen refused to serve under him, alleging that 
they had not shipped under hiin—a part returned to their 


. . ° . } 
duty, but the remainder of the crew, the persons indicted, 
When ordered to hoist the anchor, | 


obstinately refused. 
they refused, and went forward in a body; when the new 
captain gave orders for those disposed to go to their duty, 
to goon the starboard side, aud those otherwise dispos- 
ed, to go to the larboard side, the prisoners went to- 
gether on the larboard side of the vessel. When arrest- 
ed and brought before the district judge, they one and 
all, persisted in the refusal to go the voyage, although the 
law was explained to them by the judge, and they were 
informed that the change of master being from necessi- 
ty, did not release (hem from their obligation.” 


They were convicted, snd sentenced to pay a fine of 
five dollars each, and suffer an imprisonment of sixty 
days. 

Four others were tried under a similar indictment, for 
the offence of endeavoring to make a revolt in the ship 
Ganges. It appeared that a pert of the crew among 
whom were the prisoners, when the vessel was about de- 
parting on her voyage trom Boston in July last, refused 
to do duty to get the slip under weigh, unless the cap- 
tain would promise them that they should have a fore- 
noon’s watch below. it was testified by the pilot that 
this was an unreasonable request for the crew to make, 
and an improper one tor the master to accede to. 

The case was submitted withoutargument, and the jury, 
after instruction from the court, returned a verdict ol 
guilty against all the defendauts, two of whom were sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of five dollars each, and to suffer im- 
prisonment for sixty days. ‘Uhe other two, in whose fa- 
vor there were several mitigating circumstances, were 


seutencci to pay a fine of two dollars each, and to suffer | 


ten days imprisonment. 


The court in passing sentence in both the above cases’ 
observed to the prisoners, that the statute authorized the 
infliction of a fine of one thousand dollars, and an impris< 
onment of three years; but that they had dealt with thems 
in mercy, in hopes that it would have a salutary effect 


ARMY OF THF UNITED STATES. 
ORDER— NO. 6, 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington, 23d Sept, 1829, 
1....Atayeneral court martial, of which capt. Webb 
of the Sd regiment of infantry, was president, held at Jef- 
ferson barracks, in the state of Missouri, on the Ist of 
| July, 1829, by virtue of ‘order No, 22,” emsnating from 
| the head quarters of the western department, was arraign- 
(ed and tried—Ist, private James Richurdson, alias Jame 
| Kelly, of D company, 6th intantry, 
CHARGE. 
 Repeuted deseriivn,” 

Specification 1st inthis: ‘Thatbe, private James Mici- 
ardson, alias James Keily, when a soldier of captain 
Smith’s company, [G] Ist regiment of infantry, and 
known by the name ot Jaines Richardeak, stationed at 
camp Morgan, on Flint river, in the Creek nation, did 
desert the service of the United States, from said eamp 
Morgan, on Flint river, in the Creek nation, some time 
in the month ot June, July, or August, 1825; and did, 
whilst a deserter as atoresaid, enlist with captain Lewis 
of the 3d regiment of infantry, at New Port, Ky, on the 
ist day of April, 1829, as a soldier in the army of the 
United States, by the name of James Kelly, by which 
name he was attached to company I, 6th infantry, May 
17th, 1829. 


Specification 2d.—In this: That he James Richardsor, 
alias James Kelly, of I company, 6th regiment of in- 
fantry, when convicted and undergoing a stoppage of pay 
by sentence of a general court martial, for a desertion 
of 24th May, 1829, which sentence was promulgated in 
department orders May 351, 1829, did desert the service 
of the United States, from Jc Merson barracks, on or 
about the 17th of June, 1829, and did remain absent from 
his company until apprehended ard brought back by a 
citizen, and delivered at Jefferson barracks asa deser- 
ter, on the 21st day of June, 1829. Thirty dollars pan! 
} for his apprehension. 

To which the prisoner plead as follows:—*‘guilty” of 
lst specification; and ‘guilty’ of 2d specification; and 
‘‘guiliy” of the CHARGE. 

The prisoner not having any thing to state to the court, 
in extenuation of his crimes, the court pronounced the 
following 




















SENTENCE. 
| lhe court confirm the plea of the prisoner, private 
| James Richardson, alias James Kelly, of 1 company, 
| 6th regiment, and sentence him to be ‘‘shot to death,” 
|iwo thirds of the members concurring therein. 

Atthe same court was tried, sergeant Robert Furgu- 
son, of company K, 6th regiment of infantry, charged 
with “deserting the service of the United States, Ye 


June, 1829, and remaining absent, until apprehended 


June, 1829. Thirty dollars paid for his apprehension. 
‘Yo which the prisoner plead ‘‘zot guilty.” 


SENTENEE. 

“The court, after mature deliberation, on the testimio- 
ny adduced, find the prisoner, sergeant Robert Ferguson, 
|guilty of the charge exhibited against him and sentence 
ihim to be ‘shot to death; two thirds of the members 
concurring therein. 

‘The court begs leave, only in consideration of the pris 
oner’s former good conduct, to recommend him to the 
clemency of the presidcat. 
| If....In conformity with the 65th article of war, the 
major general commanding the army, has transmitted the 
whole ot the proceedings in the foregomg cases to the 
secretary of war, to be lai before the president of the 
| United States, for his decision thereon, und has received 
| the following order in the cases, 

War department, Washington, Sept. 29th, 1829. 
| The proceedings of the general court martial, where- 
lof captain Webb was president, held at Jefferson bars 








Jefferson barracks, (Mo. ) on or about the 5th day of 


and brought back, on or about the evening of the 9th of 
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vacks, in July last, for the trial of James Richardson, 
alias James Kelly, and of sergeant Robert Ferguson, 
who were sentenced to be shot, have been submitted to 
the consideration of the president of the United States 
for approval. 

Sergeant Ferguson does not appear to have left the ser- 
vice, With any intention to desert. He was, as appears 
by the evidence, on his return to his daty, at the time of 
his arrest. This is not a case that would authorize any 
thing of marked severity; he is accordingly directed to 
be discharged from his confinement, and to be returned 
to his duty. . 

James Richardson, alias James Kelly, has disregarded 
wholly the duties and obligations of a soldier. He has 
three times deserted, and at last, when placed upon his 
trial, with a hardiness that pertains to crime, refused to 
offer aught in paliation of his offence, and pl aded guilty, 
He would have little claim under such circumstances. to 
he clemency of the executive. 





-_—- 


The proceedings in the case, however, are such, that 
the president finds himse!f unable to approve them. By 
the 69th rule of the article of war, it is required that the 
members composing the court shall take an oath ‘well 
and truly to try and determine, according to evidence, the 





matter between the United States of America, and the 

risoner to be tried.” 
it does not show, that the members composing the court 

acted under the obligations of an oath, as the law requires 

shall be the case. [tis not presumable that so essential 

a cireumstance was overlooked by the court; but be this 

as t may, it is a matter vot open to expl nation and proof, 
The law requirmg that the court -hallactupon oath, that 
it was so done must be rendered maniicst by the records 
itself, and can be made apparent in no other way; m this 
view then, the proceedings are delcetive; so much so, 
that a judgment cannot be pronounced upon them. — In 
all cases of trial by court martial, it should appear by the 
record that the members composing the court were sworn 
in each particular case. 

The proceedings had in those cases, are disapproved, 
and the judgments set aside; and althowg!h the case of 
Richardson, alias Kelly, is one of high and aggravated 
character, the president must, nevertheless, take tor his 
guidance, even in such a case, Whatever are conceived to 
be the mandates of the law. tle directs, at the expira- 
tion of thirty days trom the receiving of this order, that 
this soldier be discharged trom his confinement, and from 
service, and that information, by the cominanding officer 
at Jefferson barracks, be forward to every post, giving an 
accurate discription of his persun; and it is hereby or- 
dered and directed, that he never agam be permitted to 
join the army, that one so unworthy and so regardless ot 
the just obligations of a sqldier may no more be suffered 
to disgrace the ranks of the American army. This, the 
rmaildest alternative that is presented, may, it is hoped, 
produce a moral effect on the army, though probably 
none to the soldier, who, without a proper sense of 
honor and duty would cleave to life without it. 


The offence of desertion, so degrading to an army, so 
ruinous to its morals, and so destructive of utility, must 
calculate nothing on clemency. The faithless soldier, 
who im peace abandons the standard of his country, in 
war ean never be relied on. ‘The president, therefore, 
again admonishes and warns the soldiers of the army, 
that fidelity is due to themselves, and demanded of them 
by their country, that desertions must cease, or else he 
will have no alternative than to discharge his duty, pain- 
ful as the performance may be. 

In announemg this decision, L have itin command from 
the president to sav, that while, as in matters of home 
cide, every killing does not necessarily constitute mur- 
der; so neither does every case of voluutary absence con- 
stitute the crime of desertion. Courts are hence enjoin- 
ed to particular caution for the future, that in all cases 
the certainty of the intention of the soldier, by which 
alone guilt can be rendered apparent, shall be fully ex- 
amined into, and clearly ascertained. And to this end, 
and because that justice and human.ty direct tt, it is re- 
commended that herealter the plea of guilty, on a charge 
involving the life of a soldier, shal! not be received; but 


On this point the record is silent; | 





in all such cases, the court will enter for the prisoners 
the plea “rot cuiliv,” and determine the grade of the af- 
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fence, and quantum of guilt, by the charaeter of the eyle 
dence produced to them.” 

By command of the president, 

JOHN H. EATON. 

lif. The defects pointed out in the proceedings, in the 
foregoing cases, make it the duty of the general-in-chiet 
to call the attention of officers officiating as judge advo- 
cates to the propriety of placing at the head of the record 
in each case, which may be separated from the general 
proceedings, to be sent to the adjutant general of the am 
my, for the consideration of the general-m-chief, or to be 
laid before the president of the United States, the order 
directing the assembly of the court; and to record the faet, 
the court had been duly sworn ‘n the presence of the pris- 
oner on triai, and that he had been asked whether he had 
any obj. ctions to the membersdetailed for his trial; and 
his answer thereto. The record should be made as 
heretofore directed, on letter paper, and a sufficient mar- 
gin left on the imner edge of each sheet, to allow for 
being attached without interfering with the record. ‘The 
pages should be correctly numbered, and the documents 
which are to accompany the proceedings should be sp 
noted and marked, as to afford an easy reference. 

LV. All proceedings of courts martial, which are to 
be forwarded by generals of department to the adjutant 
general of the army, for safe keeping, will be accompan- 
ied by the orders of the officer approving the same; those 
orders being considered as an essential part of the pro- 
ceedings, and necessary to show the final decision in each 
case, and consequently ought to be filed with the origi- 
nal proceedings. 

By order of ALuxanpER Macomp, major general com- 


manding the urmy, 
RODGER JONES, adj. ze. 


FRANCE—LAFAYETTE, &c. 

The Paris Constitutionnel announced that—**Phe 
minister of the interior has deposed the mayor and dep- 
uty mayor of Vizille trom their functions, the former 
for having congratulated general Lafayette upon his ar- 
rival in that town, and the latter for having appeared on 
horseback when he entered ” 

But another French paper says— 

We stated yesterday the destitution of a mayor for 
having joined in the honors to Lafayette. We now add 
the proceedings, to which this intended disgrace gave 
rise:—‘*The intelligence of this event,” says the Pre- 
curseur of Lyons, ‘inspired the inhabitants of the com- 
mune with the greatest indignation—not being able to 
conceive why peaceful citizens may not, without crime, 
honor one of the worthiest public men ofthe nation! 
The whole population assembled spontaneously in the 
public square; there, each one expressed his regrets, and 
recalled with delight, the useful and honorable acts af 
the displaced magistrates.—Thence they proceeded to 
the office of the mayor, where these functionaries still 
were; and there Mr. Romain Peyron thus spoke, in the 
name of hs fellow citizens:— 

“Mr. Mayor, and Mr. Deputy,—The inhabitants af 
this commune have learned, with the greatest pain, 
that, by a decree of the minister of the interior, JZ de 
Labourdonnaye, 0) 1th inst. your were deprived of the 
functions you have discharged with so much zeal, and in 
which you have se justly acquired the confidence and es- 
teem ot those you hadto admmuster to. The motives 
which have afforded to the new ministery a pretext for 
this act, are too honorable to be made a cause for com- 
plait! You are, gentlemen, the first citizens stripped 
of their gratuitous functions, for having taken purt ix 
the honors puid to gen. Lafayette!—Let us not envy 
the enemies of the public liberties this poor satisfaetion, 
while all F ance is still echoing with the scclamations 
which every where burst forth upon the passage of this 
great citizen, and especially m the second city of the 
kingdom! The deputy, who was the object of this en- 
thusiasm, will live in history, in spite of the culumnies of 
purty men! The people will always recollect that be 
was, at that time, the zealous defender of legal liberty— 
which, among us, etnbraces attachinent to constitutional 
monarchy—that, on the 5ih and 6th October he twice 
saved the lives of the royul family~that, previously to 
the 10th Aug. he sacrificed his popularity, iu order to 
dangers that threaterred 
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him; and that, proscribed for his energetic protest at the 
bar of the legislative assembl), and arrested in a neu- 
tral country, he expiated, in the dungeons of Austria, the 
oae having always faithfully observed the line of his 

ou, gentlemen, you too, fulfilled a duty, in not sep- 
arating yourselves from all these under your care, in 
those imposing circumstances, when the presence of our 
a as the organs of our unanimouns sentiments, 
added a new value to their manifestation, and ensured 
tranquillity and good order in the midst of our rejoicings. 

Receive, therefore, the expression of our thanks, snd 
of our regret.” 

The mayor and deputy were sensibly affected by this 
address. In the evening, a banquet at which numbers 
were present, was prepared for them; and afterwards a 
brilliant serenade was performed under their windows. 
These testimonies of the esteem of their fellow citizens 
abundantly compensated for the vengeance of ministers. 

The pretect of the department having designated JM. 
Buscailion as provisional mayor, this respectable old 
man answered, “that M. Finant having been removed 
by the minister of the interior for haying taken part in 
the honors paid to gen. Lafayettet, he was bound to de- 
clare that he hi: self had «one the same thing, together 
with all the other inhabitants of the commune—and that 
he could not, therefore, trouble the minister to do jus- 
tice upon another, in similar error.” 

And thus was the political sin of the mayor re- 
warded! M. Buscaillon will long be remembered for 
his noble refusal of a place prostituted by so gross in- 
tollerance. The name of the deposed mayor is Taura 
Finant, of the deputy, M. Chapuis. There is hardly a 
door in the United States that would stand shut against 
them if known to be seeking an entrance. 


“—_ 


The Garde des Sceaux, or head of the French judi- 
ciary, has required, by a circular addressed to the king’s 
attornies in each district of France, a monthly report, as 
to the state of public opinion in the district, and as to any 
attempts or means used to excite discord and trouble. 
This is looked upon, very justly, as it seems to us, as 
taniamount to converting these public functionaries into 
spies upon their neighbors acts and words! 

M. de Montbel, the minister of public instruction, has 
named commissioners to inquire into ‘the political and 
religious tendency” of the lectures delivered by Messrs. 
Cousin, Villemain, and Guizot, professors of literature, 
ag tb and history, im the university of France. 

The following is trom the Journal de la Mense:—*The 
hishop of Nancy having the intention to preach on as- 
sumption day, invited the members of the royal court to 
come and hear him. These magistrates knowing well 
that in his sermons that the prelates respects neither the 
laws of the state, nor the rules of good taste, replied 
that they would join the procession only. The bishop, 
mortified at this answer, ordered the cathedral doors 
to be closed after the congregation had assembled, so 
that when the royal court came to attend the procession 
they were unable to enter, and as it rained were obliged 
to take shelter ina neighboring house. When the doors 
were re-opened, the cannons were not waiting as usual 
to receive the court, the prelate having forbidden hon- 
ors to be rendered to them. In passing the different 
public suthorities, such as prefects, aud others, the bishop 
bowed to them; but when he passed the royal court he 
turned his back and threw up his head with a haughty | 
air, that was remarked by all the persons present.” | 

Five departments of Brittany (France) formed them- 
selves into ‘‘a confeceration” to resist any acts of arbitra- 
ry power, which the new mmistry might commit. The 
ministry ordered seizure to be made of all the Paris pa- 
pers which contained the agreement or ‘‘act of federa- 
tion;”’ but 20,000 copies eseaped., 

A letter to the editor of the N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser, dated London, Sept. 21st, says— 

“Turkey, you will observe, has fallen—I fear never to 
rise again. 1 say I fear, because the further aggran«ise- 
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ment of Russia may be fatal to the rest of Europe. It is 
believed that the conqueror will hold all his conquesis. 
France is on the verge of a revolution, Unless a change 
of ministers be spec dily made, you will see a recurrence 
of some of the scenes of 93. TLafavette could mount the 
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throne of France with the utmost ease. My stay in the 
French capital was very short, but sufficiently long te 
enable me to diseover the throes of a voleano. There 
wae nothing else but the ministry talked of. The thea. 
tres were forgotten, and the ladies were forgotten. The 
inhabitants were much in the same situation as a portion 
oi the Vraibleusians, in Young D’Israeli’s clever voyage 
of capt, Popanilla.”’ 

Poliee agents in France are actively employed in 
searching for, and seizing wherever they can find them, 
all objects in bronze, marble, &c. which bear portraits 
ot ‘le fills de Vhomme.” [ Young Napoleon. 

The following paragraph affords an apt and moral les- 
son: 

“The Courier Francois gives a letter of the 25th inst, 
from Havre, which states that two of the justices of the 
peace of that arondissement having received orders to 
make a report every fortnight upon the political opinions 
of the inhabitants of their cantons, two of them replied 
that they were appointed to administer gustice, but not to 
become informers. A third, in making his report, did 
not hesitate to state plainly the unfavorable impression 
produced upon the persons under his jurisdiction by the 
appointment of two or three of the members of the pre- 
sent cabinet ” 








SIEGES OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

The celebrated metropolis, the Authusa, or blooming 
maiden of the Greeks, and the Umedunja, or mother of 
the universe, as itis styled by the Turks, has heen visit- 
ed with the horrors of nine and twenty sieges. The sub- 
seqticnt end. eration of their successive occurrence can- 
not (ail to possess something more than transient interest 
in the eyes of our readers, 

B. C. 477. Besieged by Pausanias after the battle of 

Platea. 

By Alcibiades, in the beginning of the fifth 
cent. anno 480 or 411. 

By Leo, Philip’s general. 

By the emperor Septimius Serverus. 

By Maximus Cesar. 

By Constantine the great. 

By Chrosroes of Persia, under Heraclius, 
emperor of the east. 

By the Chachan of the Avari, an ally of 
Chrosroes. 

By Moawia, the general of Ali, an Arab sov- 
ereign. 

By lesid, a son of Moawia. 

By Sofian Ben Auf, one of Moawia’s gene- 
rals. 

By two sons of Caliph Merwan, when An- 
themios was emperor. 

By Solyman, a son of Caliph Abdolmelek, 

By Paganos, the kral of the Bulgarians, un- 
der Constantine V. 

By Harum-al-Raschid, under Leo, [V. 

By Abdolmelek, a general ot Harum-al-Ras- 
chid. 

By Krumus, the despot of the Siayonians. 

By Thomas the Slavonian under Machael 
the Stammerer. 

By the Russians, under Ascold and Dir, 

By Simeon, kral of the Bulgarians. 

By Tornicious the rebel, under Michael Mo- 
nomachos, 

By Alexius Comenus, on Good Friday. 

By the crusaders on the 12th of April. 

By Michael Palzologus,on the 25th of July. 

By Bazajet, the lightning flash. The first 

Ottoman siege. 

1402. By the same. 

1414. By Musa, ason ot Bazajet. 

1422. By Amurath II, a son of Mahomet I. 

1453, 29th May. By Mahomet II. ‘‘the conqnerer 
of Constantinople,” against whose victorious host, 
Phranza tellsus, Constantine Dragoles, Palzologus, the 
last Greek emperor, rushed forth, exclaiming, *‘f would 
rather die than live;”’? and shortly afterwards, perceiving 
himself deserted by his recreant followers, and erying 
aloud, ‘‘Is there no Christian hand to smite off my achwg 
head?” meta glorious death, though doomed to fall by 
the cymetar of an infidel, 
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